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The Key to Better Business 


VEN a locomotive doesn’t start off at full steam. Don’t 

expect a business boom right away. The best that rea- 
sonably can be expected is moderate improvement at first. 
And there are many signs that this improvement has set in 
here and there. The public have the wherewithal to buy— 
and they developed during the high-wage period tastes and 
appetites which mean a permanently larger market among 
our own 110,000,000 people. They need goods after their long 
“strike”. The fall in the cost of living is beginning to bring 
them into a less rebellious frame of mind. All that is now 
necessary is to lay prominently before them attractive prices. 
Many progressive merchants declare that their stores have 
been overrun by customers when worthwhile bargains have 
been offered. Here is the key to the problem.—B. C. Forbes. 
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You wouldn’t let your loved ones risk their lives in a 
powerhouse with unguarded flywheels— 


How can you let them go on living day after day under 
the same roof with the dangerous open knife switch? 
How can you leave your workmen exposed to shock 
and burns—and your plant to fire—when it is so easy 
and so inexpensive to absolutely remove the danger— 
whenf it is so easy and inexpensive to install Square 
D Safety Switches? 


Outlawed—The Open Knife Switch 


The open knife switch turns safe electricity into a4 liv- 
ng, lurking threat. Outlawed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, denounced by fire marshals, con- 


Memned by safety experts, and black listed by archi- 


tects and contractors, the open knife switch must go 
from home and factory! And in its place must come 
the Square D Safety Switch! 





—like the rail around the whirling flywheel— 
Square D Safety Switches Guard Life and Property 


A Safeguard Against Shock and Fire 


Square D Safety Switch is an absolute sateguard against 
shock and fire. It is an externally operated knife switch, 
completely enclosed in an insulating steel cabinet which 
keeps the current in and careless fingers out. 


“On” and “Off” positions are clearly and permanently 
marked. The operating handle can be locked in the 
“Off” position. Yet to the proper authority, fuses and 
mechanism are available during operation. 


A Size for Every Home and Plant 


In over 300 types and sizes of the Square D Safety 
Switches there is one for every industrial and domestic 
need. To protect your home costs very little. To pro- 
tect your plant is cheaper than you imagine. Telephone 
or write any electrical dealer or contractor. He can 
quickly tell you the cost of 100% protection with Square 
D. Or tear this out and mark for your electrical engineer. 





Important New Ruling of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters—Effective January Ist, 1921 


“The service switch must be enclosed and preferably of a type that 
\ may be operated without exposing the live parts to accidental contact. 
Service switches must indicate plainly whether they are open or closed.” 


Danger { 


[ 


J 
Square D Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch: Walkerville, Ontario 


Square D Safety Switch 


Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone | = 
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: Look! then write your own title 


’ | ‘HE siren scream on city street or the pound of roof to the fire-brand—make the roof all-mineral— 

















hammer on the rural engine tire—both shout the with Johns-Manville Asbestos— and this big cause 
same warning to all building owners “Look out for of conflagrations is killed right there. 
fying embers on your roof” for every roof within earshot By making Asbestos roofing for all types of build- 
is in immediate danger — and even those that are ings, Johns- Manville has given you not only insur- 
well out of hearing are still within the fire circle ance against the communicated fire but rock resis- 
once a fanned ember gets into the upper tance to all the elements that destroy 
. : air currents. Jumps of one, two and even roofing—so that a Johns-Manville As- 
Johns-Manville Roofings three miles are given in the fire records. bestos roofing put on your building today 
Johns-Manville Asbestos So that the roof-communicated fire does not only satisfies all roofing requirements 
Shingles, Colorblende Asbestos not depend on the adjoining property for heb thee Sle of the teins: tindtie deur 
Shingles, Asbestos Built-up fodder. Inthe Atlanta Conflagration three . . ho dl hen legisla- 
Roofing for flat roofs, Asbestos widely separated fire centers were noted agri cn iesiben depres mas 
Ready to Lay Roofing in roll shortly after the initial blaze—roof-com- tion demands that your roof be made fire- 
form, Asbestos Corrugated municated all; and $5,500,000 was the safe. Your first cost fora Johns-Manville 
Roofing. charge that the National Board of Fire The blow torch test Asbestos Roof is your only cost. 
Underwriters made against the inflam- pe tt Gop Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are 
mable roof in this one fire. Roofing to support | approved by the Underwriters’, 
a Thus the urge for fire-safe roofing is combustion. Laboratories Inc., and take base rate of 
OHNS a very real one because every house is all insurance. 
el) 
Rs We JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
ONTINER Branches in.66 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 





INSULATION 
that keeps the beat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
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VEN those who are well used 
to the luxurious things of life 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
innate elegance with which the 
Waldorf-Astoria surrounds them. 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a 
gratifying, personal attention and 
a knowledge of seclusion that 
only a hotel of its vast proportions 
can convey. 


Cho -WaLdort~ storia 
—— 
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You Employ 
Lig Zag Girls— 


Any stenographer who reads notes at the 
side is a zig zag girl. She looks zig zag back 
and forth from notes to letter sheet. She 
sits zig zag with a droop to her shoulders 
and a crook to her spine. She feels zig zag 
with fatigue at the end of each day. 


—And she writes with zig zag intelligence 
and energy 


Until You Install 


Che 
LINE-A‘TIME 


Line-a-Time holds her notes as she would 
hold a newspaper—directly before her and 
at a natural distance from her eyes. It does 
away with that fatiguing, time-taking habit 
of side reading. It does away with physical 
injury to the girl and therefore with eco- 
nomic injury to you because it promotes 
accuracy, speed and intelligence through 
non-wasted vitality. 


What we want from you is understanding and moral 
support so that we may assume the burden of 
educating your stenographers to selfish reasons for 
the correct use of Line-a-Time. 
























May we start by putting Line-a-Times 
in on trial. No obligation 


The Line-a-Time Mfg. Co., Inc. 
919 St. Paul Street ~ Rochester, N. Y. 
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If You Are Open to 
Business-Getting Ideas— 


If you want to increase the business and the profits of your company; if you want 
to promote the efficiency, the enthusiasm, the loyalty and the production of your 
organization, if you want to build up your own personal income, if you want 
to get more out of your work and more out of your life.......: Words! Words!! 
Words!!! 


There’s no “if” about your desire for these things—the only “if” in your mind 
is: can FORBES (in this instance) supply any of your needs, and at least help 
in the attainment of your desires? We believe “FORBES” can. 


As the Executive of a Forward-Going Enterprise you will find Tangible Busi- 
ness Betterment Ammunition and Encouragement in one or more of the above 
articles in this number of “FORBES.” 

“FORBES,” issued every two weeks, is an Idea~-Dynamo and Information Serv- 
ice—a real time-saver for the busy executive like yourself. It costs you more 


to consult a lawyer for one-half hour than you pay here for the sound business 
counsel of many recognized business specialists throughout the whole year. 





“FORBES” ee Rt ig Se Cie ge a 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Stans sid “Hate” cnet on Sahn IOI 0.50. s:0inseeais ow. Ma peheanaeeneelameialae uae audios (% « « 
starting with April 2nd number. I F 

enclose check for $4 for the next Wit ce wrew owen i 
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$1.00 extra. (Forbes 3-19-21) 
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Why not adopt this 


10-Point Program? 


—it will mean immediate business for you 


The greatest volume of business is going to those concerns 
whose prices reflect normal operating conditions 





We have just compiled a Research 
Report which describes the ten funda- 
mentals of quickly getting back to 
normal. Many of these are already 
in extensive use. Some organizations 


are concentrating upon 1, 4, 7— others 
upon 2, 5, 9—still others upon 3, 6, 8. 
But not many firms are actively carry- 
ing out the ten points as one complete 
program. 


The Ten Fundamentals are these— 


Proper Profit Basis 


Get Banker’s Backing 


OCNNA UR WD — 


Practical Normal Capacities 
Departmental Standardized Overheads 
Standard Hourly Production 
Practical Combinations of Production 


Costs at Normal Capacities 


Get Worker’s Cooperation 


Co-ordinate Sales & Advertising with Normal Production 


10 Adjustment Account for Unabsorbed Burdens 


This Research Report, together with 
a chart showing results secured for 
one of our clients and a letter from his 
banker, are being prepared for general 


distribution among executives. Have 
your secretary write us for a copy. 
We will also enclose our Blue Book. 


We Can Describe Our Plan Briefly. 





“Knoeppel Organized Service” 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. Industrial Engineers 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, NEW YORK 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Survival of the Fittest 


This law is just as immutable in Business as it is in 
Nature, and just as desirable. All progress is based 
upon it. In such times as the present it is the one great 
Law. 


Fitness is a matter of method and management. The 
well organized, well managed enterprise plans its work 
and works its plan, gaining strength as it marches for- 
ward on broader missions to larger profits. The loose- 
ly knit, ineficient and unmethodical, falter and fail. 


That business enterprises may be fit, 


That waste may be eliminated and competent 
organization built up, 


That the executive may have at all times the com- 
prehensive and dependable facts and figures which are 
the only premises of correct conclusions, the only basis 
of intelligent, progressive action— 


Ernst and Ernst offer the services of tried and 
experienced staffs of business engineers and expert 
accountants in the individual application of 


Straight Line Methods 


of System, Organization and Business Control 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Financial Powers That Be Are Not 


Anxious for Immediate Recovery 


“Labor First Must Be Liquidated,” They Declare—Pessimistic Arguments Trotted 
Out—But Outlook Has Another Side 


HE business decks have not yet been thor- 
T oughly cleared for action. 

In the highest financial and industrial cir- 
cles, vigorous recovery is not desired until wages 
have been brought down in all industries, on the 
railroads and in other walks of life. 

The reasoning used is that conditions cannot 
return to normal until production costs have been 
substantially lowered, and since labor constitutes 
about 75 per cent. of production costs, the rate 
paid for labor must be materially reduced. 

It is argued that if the deflating process were 
to be checked at this time and anything like a 
business boom should set in, the basic situation 
would be so unsound that there would have to 
come renewed housecleaning later on. The de- 
sire is to do the job thoroughly now and have it 
over with once and for all. The ordeal is not 
pleasant, of course, and no one would favor un- 
dergoing it could permanently satisfactory re- 
sults be effected any other way. 

This attitude is absolutely sound. 

Suppose business were to become so animated 
straightaway that all thoughts of reducing rail- 
way wages, steel wages, building wages, etc., 
were banished, the country’s delicate, inter- 
dependent wage structure would be left lopsided. 
For example, textile workers whose wages have 
been cut 20 to 25 per cent., would doubtless feel 
that their remuneration ought to be brought back 
more into line with the pay of railway workers ; 
and our millions of agricultural workers would 
doubtless resent having to foot the bill for such 
wages as are now being paid by the United States 
Steel Corporation to produce materials entering 
into the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
and implements. 

Another consideration which tends to delay 
extensive buying of merchandise is. this: the 
banks still have an unpleasantly large amount of 
credit outstanding in non-liquid form, and they 
are insisting upon the steady, continuous reduc- 
tion of inventories in order to permit of the re- 
duction of bank loans. Moreover, only in rare 
cases are bankers encouraging manufacturing or 
mercantile clients to go ahead and place heavy 
contracts for future requirements. This acts as 
a brake on revival of activity. Banks, as a rule, 
are entirely in sympathy with the movement to 
force “liquidation of labor” as part and parcel 
of the whole readjustment process. 


Some Sobering Developments 


It may be, therefore, that early Spring will not 
bring any very pronounced improvement in busi- 
ness. The end of Spring or the beginning of 
Summer may, it is now felt, arrive before read- 
justment has been sufficiently thorough to con- 
vince the powers that be that the time has arrived 
to do everything possible to restart the wheels 
of industry at full speed. 

Recent events have tended to» modify some- 
what the optimism which .developed so pro- 
nouncedly during January and in February. 

The indemnity proceedings at London created 
anxiety in responsible circles, because it has all 
along been recognized that this country cannot 
hope to prosper if further grave upheavals should 
occur in Europe, 


By B. C. Forbes 


The slight falling off in the percentage of re- 
serve carried by the Federal Reserve banks at 
the end of February caused more disappointment 
than was perhaps justified, seeing that the per- 
centage is entirely high enough. 

Wall Street has been bombarded by annual re- 
ports revealing seriously reduced profits; and 
here also the sentimental effect was greater than 
warranted, since every thoughtful person was 
prepared for just such showings as were made. 

Many dividend suspensions and reductions ag- 


gravated the tendency towards pessimism. 


On the Stock Exchange such incidents as the 
decline in .Pennsylvania Railroad stock to the 








Wisdom from New Labor 
Secretary 


66 MPLOYERS and_ employees 
E have their duties one to the 
other and both to the public 

as well as their respective rights. 
I will endeavor to secure a proper 
recognition from both of their duties 
as well as their rights. Whatever I 
do, I'll play the game straight, and 
expect others to do likewise.”— 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 




















lowest figure in over 40 years had a depressing 
effect. 

The whole railroad position has latterly been 
viewed with widespread apprehension, as the 
roads as a whole are not earning anything like the 
promised 6 per cent., and railroad rates are al- 
ready so high as to constitute a burden which the 
industrial world is agitating to have reduced. 

February’s 1,641 failures entailed heavier lia- 
bilities ($60,852,449) than in any previous month 
on record. ; 

A fall in the March cotton quotation to 10% 
cents a pound early in the month obliged many 
to revise their analysis of the situation, as they 
had figured that neither production costs nor the 
outlook for reduced acreage justified any such 
figure. 

Disappointment was caused also by further 
sagging in copper despite the recent $40,000,000 
loan to withdraw surplus supplies from the mar- 
ket. 

Pig iron production last month dropped below 
2,000,000 tons from above 2,400,000 tons in Jan- 
uary, and these figures were followed by reports 
that the Steel Corporation’s operations had fallen 
to 60 per cent. and independents’ to little better 
than half as much. 5 

So many offerings of new securities were 
pressed on the market that the bond list lost some 
of its previous resiliency, and many of the newer 
issues sank below their original prices. 

Little of the foreign news was interpreted as 
encouraging, and Mexico again occasioned un- 
certainty by its latest action in reference to Amer- 
ican oil properties there. owed 





In short, the disposition was to pay more heed 
to unfavorable than to favorable developments. 

Yet the favorable developments of late have 
been neither few nor unimportant. 

Foreign trade has kept up astonishingly well. 

Money rates on call have declined to 6 per 
cent. oftener than once, and time funds have been 
equal to demands at former rates, while gold im- 
ports have continued on a considerable scale. 

Export buying of wheat has been in evidence, 
and grain prices have fared distinctly better than 
cotton prices, with the result that there has been 
freer marketing by farmers and a slight increase 
in their purchases of merchandise. 

Retail merchants are finding themselves com- 
pelled to enter the market quite often for 
urgently-needed supplies. They report that busi- 
ness has picked up appreciably; indeed, at cer- 
tain large centers the volume of sales has ex- 
ceeded last year’s. 

Cotton mills in New England, shoe manufac- 
turers, woolen mills and a number of rubber and 
automobile plants have increased operations mod- 
erately. 


Wage reductions have continued to be effected 
at many points without precipitating any trouble. 


The chief obstacle to prompt readjustment of 
prices and wages is Judge Gary’s refusal to act 
until the Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders are 
distinctly smaller than they are now. While in- 
sisting upon adhering to old prices himself, Judge 
Gary is continually urging other industries and 
also merchants to cut their prices, as he well 
realizes that a lower general level must be estab- 
lished before a healthy resumption of activity is 
possible. The criticism is daily heard that Judge 
Gary’s stand is reminiscent of the dictum, “Don’t 
do as I do, but do as I tell you to do.” 

Without question, the Steel Corporation could 
afford to lower prices. Without question, its re- 
fusal to lower prices is retarding readjustment 
in other directions. Without question, the lower- 
ing of steel wages would hasten the lowering of 
wages in other industries which have not yet 


. done so. Without question, too, Judge Gary will 


find it necessary to change his tactics. The sooner 
he does so the better will it be for all. 


Security Outlook Good 


Unless European events upset all calculations, 
the security markets should do better. 

Bonds may not advance decisively because of 
continued pressure of new high-grade offerings 
yielding generous income returns. 

A great many stocks, however, cannot but be 
regarded as attractive bargains at current quota- 
tions. The time is drawing near when stocks of 
raw material companies should do distinctly bet- 
ter, as the worst of the readjustment in many 
raw materials is now over. 

Notwithstanding the present mixed railroad 
situation, it cannot be doubted that ways and 
means will be found to give transportation com- 
panies a square deal and thus enable them to earn 
the 6 per cent. prescribed by law. The best rail- 
road stocks today look very cheap for long-time 
investment. 

_ (Continued on page 420) 





President Harding has selected an official poli- 
tical team which may prove difficult to drive. 
President Wilson ofterer than once indicated 
plainly that he wanted only rubber stamps in his 
Cabinet. In choosing 
Charles E. Hughes, Her- 
bert Hoover and Andrew 
W. Mellon, President 
Harding has not sought 
rubber stamps. Each is 
strong-willed, assertive, independent, accustomed 
to having much of his own way. Their inexperi- 
ence in continually effecting compromises such as 
are demanded in the political world may lead to oc- 
casional outbursts of friction. President Hard- 
ing, however, will doubtless prove wise enough to 
accord his Cabinet officers every possible freedom 
to run their departments in their own way. Un- 
less he does, resignations will occur before many 
months pass. 


MELLON, HOOVER 
AND HUGHES 
ARE NOT 
RUBBER STAMPS 


* * * 


William G. McAdoo somehow got it into his head 
years ago that he knew something about railroad- 
ing. He conceived the idea that by building a 
McAdoo tunnel between Manhattan and Jersey he 

could earn a fortune for 


McADOO himself and those who 
MAKES joined him in this enter- 
WILD prise. The project turn- 
STATEMENTS ed out a financial fizzle. 


However, Mr. McAdoo 
did not hesitate to become Director-General of 
all the railroads of the country during the war. 
Later he proudly proclaimed that, whereas the 
whole transportation system had broken down in 
1917, it achieved miracles in 1918, under his magic 
hand. The truth was that he increased the rail- 
roads’ results by two per cent. But, measured 
by last year’s results, the roads also broke down 
under McAdoo’s. management, for during 1920, 
under private ownership and operation, the roads 
carried between 8,000,000,000 and 9,000,000,000 
ton miles more than in 1918, when the McAdoo 
miracles were wrought—a gain of two per cent. 


Despite this total eclipse of his record, McAdoo 


persists in posing as a railroad Napoleon—and 
prophet. He now predicts very cock-surely the 
failure of the Esch-Cummins law, and declares 
that government ownership must come about. 
McAdoo’s fitness to essay the role of railroad pro- 
phet may be gathered from the fact that, shortly 
before he retired from the Director-Generalship, 
he assured a Congressional committee that he was 
confident the railroads, receiving the rates then 
ruling, would be able, under unified control, to 
continue the wages then being paid, earn the stand- 
ard return, and have a substantial surplus left 
over. So much for the prophecy. What about 
the facts? 

At the end of 26 months of Federal control, in- 
stead of the surplus so confidentially predicted by 
McAdoo, a deficit had accrued of more than $900,- 
000,000. 

Anything William G. McAdoo hereafter may 
say about railroads need not be taken seriously. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding’ 


FACT AND GOMMENT 


By the Editor 


James Stillman, upbuilder of the largest nation- 
al bank in America, one day telephoned a firm of 
accountants and asked one of the partners to come 
and see him. Mr. Stillman explained that fifteen 
years previously this firm 
audited the books of a 
certain company. He 
wanted to locate the 
young man who did the 
work. The partner 
couldn’t, of course, recall such an everyday inci- 
dent, but he dug the information out of the rec- 
ords and forwarded it to Mr. Stillman. Mr. Still- 
man then wrote the man he was after. 

“I want you to come with the City Bank,” Mr. 
Stillman told him. “Why, I couldn’t think of it; 
I am very well off where I am, and besides, I’m 
not a banker,” was the reply. “I tell you you are 
coming with this bank,” Mr. Stillman replied, with 
that decisiveness for which he was noted. The 
accountant, a trifle resentful at Mr. Stillman’s 
dictatorial attitude, repeated that he couldn’t con- 
sider it for a moment. Mr. Stillman reiterated 
that he had made up his mind that he wanted him 
and that he meant to have him. Then he out- 
lined the magnitude of the position he wanted the 
accountant to fill and stated very plainly that no 
matter how much money the accountant was earn- 
ing from his business, the City Bank would pay 
him a great deal more. To make a long story 
short, the man was engaged and is now a notable 
figure in the financial community. 

And it all came about through a piece of su- 
perior auditing done fifteen years before when the 
accountant was totally unknown and receiving lit- 
tle better than a clerk’s salary. 

* * * 


ONE PIECE OF 
GOOD WORK 
WON BIG JOB 
YEARS LATER 


Honestly, now, do you deserve Miss Fortune, 
or misfortune? 
* * * 
Lose your temper, and sooner or later you'll 
lose your job. 
x x * 
To prosper, prepare. ‘That usually costs sweat. 
* * * 


If you’re doing your best you are a success. 
But are you absolutely certain you are doing your 
best? Think it over very carefully and prayer- 
fully. 

* * * 

He ts an artist who turns out a perfect piece 
of work. 

* * & 

The fellow who schemes merely to “get by” 
will finish up by getting the “go-by.” 

* * * 

Contentment can be either commendable or 
condemnable. 

* * * 


It’s better to be in love with your work than in 
love with yourself. 
x * * 


Being self-willed is no certain sign of superior 
ability, 





Strife usually arises from misunderstanding 
Each of us sees things through his own eyes—anj 
usually we take little pains to try to see things 
through any other party’s eyes. We live in a nay. 
row groove, and rarely 
try to acquaint ourselves 
with the groove in which 
the other person lives 
and moves and has his 
being. His lawyer once 
informed a committee of investigation that “Mr. 
Harriman lives in a higher sphere.” Much of our 
industrial strife develops simply because employers 
live in a different sphere from their workmen, 
Have you not noticed that when a convention ora 
banquet or other function is held by a chamber of 
commerce, a merchants’ association or bankers’ as- 
sociation, the speakers invariably are men belong- 
ing to the same class, and that it is most unusual 
for a labor leader or a workman to be invited to 
present the views of his class? A teetotaler ad- 
dressing an audience of teetotalers is rather a bar- 
ren and superfluous proceeding. Converts need 
no conversion. 

The Student Liberal Club of Harvard the other 
day invited Judge Gary, head of the United States 
Steel Corporation, to come and debate the “open 
shop” with Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. Gompers ac- 
cepted. Gary declined. 

We constantly hear complaints that our colleges 
and universities are impregnating the coming gen- 
eration with social and other ultra-radical ideas. 
But while capitalists complain, what do they do 
to combat this evil? Most of them, unfortunately, 
act as Judge Gary has acted in this case. The 
truth is that the majority of employers have a 
feeling that a clever, well-trained, glib-tongued 
labor leader could worst them on the platform. 
One reason is that most employers move exclu- 
sively in their own circle and refrain from study- 
ing labor’s attitude or mingling with work peo- 
ple, whereas the keen-minded labor leader has all 
the capitalistic arguments at his finger-tips and 
has an answer ready for them. The commander- 
in-chief of an army would give his right hand 
to discover the strategy planned by the enemy; 
and he employs the shrewdest men in his force 
to try to secure this information. 

No settlement of any question is or can be per- 
manent unless both sides are satisfied. This cat- 
not be accomplished unless both sides strive to 
understand the viewpoint of the other. The ad- 
mitted truth is that labor has shown more states- 
manship in “selling” its views to the public in this 
country and also in other countries than capital 
has exercised. There is urgent need for employers 
to bestir themselves to understand the workings of 
the minds of the labor classes. 

In an effort to induce employers to strive more 
in future than they have in the past to understand 
labor, “Forbes” has arranged to present every 
month a signed article by Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
and one of the ablest and most highly regarded of 
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the labor leaders in this country. “Forbes” al- 
ready reaches many thousands of business execu- 
tives, and these well-thought-out articles should be 
cordially welcomed by them. Moreover, an ag- 
gressive effort is being made to increase the read- 
ing of “Forbes” by workers and their leaders, who, 
in turn, will gain an insight into the views and the 
activities of the employers who frequently con- 
tribute to the publication. We hope in this way 
to do something to draw both classes a little nearer 


together, 
. a o-. 


The faultfinder ts rarely a pathfinder. 
| * * * 
It’s a long lane that has no turning, remember 
in these pessimistic days. 
x * * 


Most leaders are diligent readers. 
* * * 


“Andy” Mellon may or may not prove success- 
ful as Secretary of the Treasury. His tremendous 
ability as a banker and a financier is unquestioned. 
But his power has been so great that he has been 

little accustomed to hav- 


sete W. ing to subject his will to 
Oo others. At Washington 
~ i aca diplomacy rather than 
onl independence often has 


to be exercised. Some 
of his friends are not absolutely sure that Mellon 
will be able to adapt himself to his utterly differ- 
ent environment. Certainly he could never have 
served under President Wilson; but President 
Harding will probably keep his hands off the 
Treasury Department. Congress, too, if and when 
convinced that Mellon is thoroughly master of his 
job, may not seek to interfere unless, of course, 
the Treasury head seeks to adopt taxation or other 
policies calculated to incite the charge that Banker 
Mellon is leaning too far in favor of the class to 
which he belongs. 

The enormous Frick fortune sprang from time- 
ly aid extended by the Mellon bank in Pittsburgh. 
Henry C. Frick had just launched into the infant 
coke industry when the 1873 panic toppled over 
almost everything. Bankruptcy overtook the coke 
industry as well as most other industries. Young 
Frick was the only man in it who did not lose his 
nerve and his head. Although then only an im- 
pecunious clerk, he boldly proceeded to Pittsburgh 
and asked the original banker Mellon for a loan 
of $10,000. The man sent to investigate Frick 
and his properties reported that Frick was merely 
a clerk in a distillery, that he lived in a humble 
room over a drug store, that he possessed only 
modest investments from his savings, but that 
every person in the community looked upon him 
as a young man of excellent habits, sleepless in- 
dustry, keen judgment, great courage and un- 
limited ambition. Based on Frick’s character 
rather than on collateral, Mellon granted the loan. 

With this money, Frick bought out his asso- 
ciates and others at panic prices, boldly faced and 
weathered the storm—and within a few years was 
making a million dollars a year. From then until 
his death Frick’s relations with the Mellons re- 
mained extremely close. Frick left a fortune 
valued at well above $100,000,000. Andrew \W. 
Mellon is probably worth more. He is rated as 
the largest income tax payer in Pennsylvania. 
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The other day I rode in an Erie train and, on 
reaching the terminus at Jersey City, I noticed the 
driver, a fine specimen of manhood, leaning over 
the side of his engine. Just below, painted in large 

letters across the side of 


A WORKMAN the engine, was his name. 
THAT “NEEDETH There was on that en- 
NOT TO BE gine driver’s face a look 
ASHAMED” of pride and joy and 


satisfaction that I shall 

never forget. He had brought safely to their des- 
tination the human beings who had placed their 
lives in his charge. He had done so not only this 
day but had done it day after day for many years, 
for only by such a record had he earned the dis- 
tinction of having his name inscribed on his en- 
gine. I felt like shaking hands with him. The 
thought that flashed through my mind was, “Here 
is a workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” 

And as I proceeded on my way I began reflect- 
ing on the satisfaction which such a workman gets 
out of life as compared with the worker who takes 
little interest and no pride in his job, who goes 
through his daily motions in a half-hearted way, 
doing only enough to escape censure or dismissal. 
I believe that that engine driver—and, thank God, 
there are many thousands of workmen like him— 
gets as much happiness out of life as any million- 
aire, and a whole lot more than those of them who 
have made their money by more or less question- 
able methods. It is not one’s position but one’s 
disposition towards one’s position that counts. 

There is no joy surpassing that which springs 
from consciousness of work well done, whether 
that work be driving an engine or managing a rail- 
road, sweeping the floor of a bank or filling its 
presidential chair, selling a bill of goods or direct- 
ing a vast sales force, operating a machine at the 
bench or running a great factory. No theatre, no 
movie show, no picnic, no vacation can yield the 
same satisfying pleasure as is derived from putting 
forth in honest work the best that is in us. The 
stenographer who types a perfect letter, the me- 
chanic who turns out a perfect tool, the chauffeur 
who takes pride in keeping his car in perfect condi- 
tion, is just as much an artist as the painter or the 
sculptor whose productions attract thousands to 
art galleries. 

To get the most out of life, put your best into 
your job. 

x * * 
A thin skin is a poor asset. 
+ * = . 


Many a salesman carries around too abundant 
a supply of chin-goods. 
x * * 
To lick, stick. , 
* * * 
The man who becomes puffed up is ready to fall 


down, 
* * x 


I’ve an idea that Sir Auckland Geddes will not 
last long as Britain’s Ambassador here. 
* 2 * 
Unless you are polite you miss a lot of life’s 


joy. 
oe 


There are classes in America—and in every 
You fix your own class, not by 
what you have or what you do, but by how you 
Are you a second-rater? 


organisation. 


do it. 





Giving a man a government title does not give 
him wisdom. For example, the mere Naining of 
William G. McAdoo as Director-General of raj). 
roads did not add one iota to the mental stature of 
the William G. McAdoo 
who conceived and built 
GOVERNMENT a transportation enter. 
OWNERSHIP prise which went into 
HERE AND ABROAD what was aptly called 

“unostentatious bank. 
ruptcy.’’ A great many people, however, have 
the notion that some magic transformation occurs 
in the ability of men the moment they are put to 
work under the government. A railroad conduc. 
tor is placed on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and immediately he is expected to become fit 
to issue decrees governing vastly important rail- 
road problems which may have engaged the con- 
sideration of the best railroad brains in the country 
for years. The whole thing would be laughable 
were it not so infinitely serious in its consequences, 

If the World War has demonstrated anything, it 
has demonstrated that government ownership and 
operation is fraught with the gravest dangers and 
usually leads to disaster. Take Britain. The two 
problems which have caused the greatest trouble 
since the war ended have been transportation and 
the coal industry. The government promptly 
seized both industries when the war broke out. It 
got them into such a hopeless mess that it does not 
know how to turn. The railroads are overwhelm- 
ingly bankrupt and are daily sinking deeper and 
deeper in the financial mire notwithstanding 
freight and passenger rates so high that the busi- 
ness world rebelled. When it seized the coal in- 
dustry, the Government, it now realizes, took hold 
of the tail of a wild animal, and is afraid to let 
go. The final upshot cannot be foreseen. Mean- 
while, the terrible transportation and fuel tangle 
is playing havoc with Britain’s recovery. The 
British government also put its fist into the build- 
ing pie, and here, too, the results are lamentable. 

In this country the Government—probably 
wisely—took over operation of the railroads. 
True, by exercising Czar-like authority, the traffic 
performance of the roads was increased in 1918 
over 1917 by two per cent. This was no greater, 
however, than the increase in last year’s perform- 
ance, under private operation, over the 1918 
achievement. But what have the American peo- 
ple had to pay for the Government’s excursion in- 
to railroad operation? The bill which we, as tax- 
payers, will have to pay, will approximate a thous- 
and million dollars. 

Even this, however, is mild when compared 
with the Government’s record in the field of ship- 
ping. Here the losses baffle computation. Not 
only so, but what is the spectacle before our eyes 
today? Scores and scores of Government-owned 
vessels are lying rotting at piers, in rivers, in 
creeks and elsewhere. And what effort is being 
made to check this terrific loss by either promptly 
disposing of the ships at what the market will 
pay, or by exerting herculean efforts to find car- 
goes to keep them employed? Private shipping 
companies are managing somehow to keep things 
moving, but the government appears to be as lack- 
ing in initiative as governments traditionally are. 

No gigantic organization in America functions 
so poorly as our Government organization. 
America can make automobiles, typewriters, ste¢! 
products, shoes, machinery and a thousand and 
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one things which outmatch in the world’s markets 
anything produced by other countries. But how 
about the laws our law-makers make? It is no- 
torious that we are the worst law-makers in the 
world—the Supreme Court’s quashing of every 
conviction obtained under the Lever Act because 
of the incompetent way in which the law was 
drawn is the latest illustration of how badly gav- 
ernment men perform their tasks. And what 
would happen to any group of corporation officials 
who squandered their time recklessly and foolishly 
eleven months of the year and then feverishly and 
confusedly strove to rush through the year’s work 
in one month? That is how Congress runs its 
business. 

No, government ownership, like Socialism, may 
be depicted very beautifully and fascinatingly on 
paper, as a theory, but like many other delightful 
theories, it dosn’t work out satisfactorily in a 
workaday world. 

* * * 
Success usually is a plant of slow growth al- 
though its flowering may seem sudden. 
*x * x 
When the United States Steel Corporation was 
formed twenty years ago every dollar of its $500,- 
000,000 of common stock and $132,000,000 of 
its $510,000,000 preferred stock represented 
nothing but water, ac- 


U. S. STEEL cording to the laborious 
CORPORATION appraisal made by the 
TURNS WATER government. The total 
INTO GOLD value of the Corpora- 


tion’s assets was found to 
be $682,00,000. Today, Judge Gary states, the 
Corporation’s assets amount to practically $2,500,- 
000,000. John D. Rockefeller, with his mammoth 
Standard Oil Company, never matched this rec- 
ord. How or where has the Steel Corporation 
obtained this billion-and-a-half increase in its as- 
sets—in addition to the many hundreds of mil- 
lions it has paid in dividends and interest? From 
you and me, from the public. 
Admittedly, the Steel Corporation has been 
among the most ably managed enterprises in his- 
tory. It can produce steel at lower prices than 
competitors, and were it not that it would court 
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dissolution by the government, it could crush every 
rival and acquire a monopoly of the steel business 
of the whole country. Its policies have not incur- 
red the hatred of either competitors or customers. 
Incidentally, its weakest feature has been its treat- 
ment of labor, both in the matter of long hours 
and in “human relations.” 

The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that 
Judge Gary cannot base his persistent refusal to 
lower prices on the plea that the corporation is too 
poor to do so. Its financial position is stronger 
today than at any previous time in its history. 
The Judge’s plea that a reduction in prices would 
not increase demand a single ton has evoked ex- 
pressions of astonishment throughout the whole 
industrial and business world, so unsound and in- 
defensible is this reasoning. The whole matter is 
fairly summed up thus by the National City Bank 
of New York: 


The iron and steel industry has not reached 
a stable position. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has made no move to meet the price 
cuts of its competitors, but its order book is be- 
ing depleted and some of its subsidiaries are 
curtailing operations. Judge Gary has expressed 
the opinion that wage-earners should not be 
asked to take reductions greater than current 
reductions in the cost of living, and that price 
reductions would not create business at the 
present time. There are obvious reasons why 
the corporation would not wish to be first in 
reducing wages or in cutting prices while it 
has a fairly good order book. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that since the Spring of 
1919, the Corporation has maintained a price 
list much below the level of the outside market. 
The officials of the Steel Corporation, however, 
are as well aware as anybody that a general 
reduction of costs is imperative throughout all 
industry and that lower prices for iron and 
steel are necessary to that end. The indepen- 
dents have inaugurated wage reductions without 
any serious trouble with labor and are taking 
the new business at prices reported at $5 per ton 
or more below the Corporation’s list. The amount 
of business going is not large, for the trade 
probably is not in immediate need and dis- 
posed to await further developments. Nobody 
thinks bottom prices have been named. 


Without question, Judge Gary, by his refusal 
to lower prices and wages, is incurring grave re- 
sponsibility for delaying that “general reduction of 
costs,” which the City Bank correctly declares “is 

* imperative throughout all industry.” By first low- 
ering prices, Judge Gary need not be apprehensive 
over the effect upon the mind of labor when he 
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sloughs off a moderate part of the 130 per cent. 
average increase in wages and the 145 per cent. 
increase in unskilled wages granted since the be- 


ginning of 1916. 
 - -* 


Hang on! 
2 ae. 


If yow’re not garnering a proper amount of 
fruit, examine well your roots. 
a a 
You must know your goods before you can 


hope to deliver the goods. 
. 2 * 


Friends are worth more than fame. 


right kind of fame wins friends. 
ok ok Ok 


America’s Department of Commerce heretofore 
has been looked upon as a joke by foreign coun- 
tries. Instead of being administered by a tower- 
ing business giant during the difficult war period, 
its head was Secretary 
William C. Redfield, a 
OPPORTUNITY TO lightweight. If Congress 
DO MUCH FOR gives Herbert Hoover 
AMERICAN TRADE proper support, he will 

have opportunity to ren- 
der incalculably valuable service to American busi- 
ness. Hoover is first, last and all the time an en- 
gineer. When he requests Congress to sanction 
a re-grouping of departments, his appeal should 
carry weight. 

Perhaps more can be done in effecting improved 
international activities than domestic commercial 
activities. Were the majority of our law-makers 
business men instead of lawyers, they would not 
think of cutting down the moderate sum asked 
for strengthening our consular service and com- 
mercial representatives abroad. What the world 
is now entering is commercial warfare. The posi- 
tion, therefore, of Secretary of Commerce is one 
of transcendent importance. Hoover, if not so 
handicapped by red tape as to feel compelled to 


quit, should prove an ideal man for the position. 
ee 


But the 


HOOVER HAS 


Are you adding anything to the wor!d’s happi- 


ness? If not, you're a failure. 
a. 


If you must kick, kick yourself. 








WANTED: 
Ten Thousand New Friends 


Friends for a Dollar Bill! 


You Can Introduce “FORBES” to Ten 











This call is not entirely selfish. 


When you introduce “FORBES” to your business 
friends you are also doing them a good turn—you 
are helping them as much as you are helping us. 


At the same time you are making it possible for 


us to give you a better magazine. So you benefit, 
too, 


Our suggestion is this: We would like to mail two 
get-acquainted copies of “FORBES” Magazine to ten 
of your business friends. We will stand most of the 
expense if you will supply the names of executives 
who ought to be reading “FORBES.” In other 
words, for only 5c. apiece (regular price is 20 cents 
a copy) we will mail two introductory copies of 
“F ORBES”, one current issue and one back number, 
provided you send ten or more names at one time, 
before March 31, 1921. 


pol the hames are carefully chosen we feel sure that 
90% will be glad to become permanent subscribers 
upon your personal recommendation. 


Won’t you be one of the thousand old friends to 
bring us ten thousand new friends? 


Se 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


to subscribe. 


(Copy or Clip This Coupon and Mail Before March 31, 1921) 


oe 62 6S 66: 66 5.6 6:8 66 ©0446 264 OO 248604 8% 


Please send two introductory copies of “FORBES” to each of the ten names 
enclosed, at your limited special rate. You may notify them that the magazines are 
being sent at my request, to make them acquainted with “FORBES”, because I think 
they will find it so interesting and so useful to a business executive that they will want 


(Canada, 40c. extra postage on 10 names; Foreign, 80c. extra postage on 10 names.) 
I enclose $1.00 in payment for the above; or I will mail check on receipt of bill. 
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Rise of Matthew Woll, Who 


Will Present Labor’s 
Side in “Forbes” 


‘eS O raan in all America has rendered great- 
‘ er service to the cause of labor, justice, 


” 


freedom and democracy than have you. 

So wrote Samuel Gompers to Matthew Woll, 
the aggressive young labor leader who has been 
rapidly climbing up “from within,” during the 
past decade. 

Matthew Woll is fighting for all that is best in 
the American labor movement. During the past 
few years of industrial stress, his speeches and 
editorials, by their breadth of view and their 
soundness of principle, have won the admiration 
of many who have been closely watching the labor 
movement and labor leaders “from without.” 
During the war he was a bitter critic of the paci- 
fists and all those who sought to hamper the Gov- 
ernment, and he served ably as a member of the 
War Labor Board, as assistant to Samuel Gomp- 
ers, chairman of the committee on labor of the 
Council of National Defense, and as a member of 
the advisory committee of the War Risk Bureau 
and of the emergency committee for employment 
of discharged soldiers. He was also a representa- 
tive of labor at the industrial conference called by 
President Wilson, and, in 1916, he was one of the 
A. F. of L. delegates to the British Trade Union 
Congress, at Birmingham. 


Holds Many Important Posts 


Today, Matthew Woll holds five important ex- 
ecutive posts in national and international labor or- 
ganizations. He is a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and also of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the A. F. of L. He 
is president of the International Photo-Engravers 
Union, and president of the board of governors of 
the International Typographical Union, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union, 
and the International Photo-Engravers Union. 

He is also president of the American Labor 
Press, which embraces in its membership the trade 
union and labor publication, and he is editor and 
publisher of “The American Photo-Engraver,” 
the official organ of the international union of en- 
gravers. While President Gompers was abroad 
during the war, Matthew Woll was editor of the 
A. F. of L.’s official magazine—“American Fed- 
erationist”—and his forceful pen pointed out the 
unsoundness of many policies advocated by irre- 
sponsible members and self-appointed leaders. 

Born’ in Luxemburg, January 25, 1880, Mat- 
thew Woll came to America at the age of nine. 
At fifteen he graduated from the public grammar 
school and became apprenticed to the trade of 
photo-engraving. At twenty he was a full-fledged 
photo-engraver. Ambitious and always a hard 
worker, Woll was not satisfied to settle down as a 
journey workman at his trade. 

He wanted to become a lawyer, but in order to 
enter a law school he found that he must first have 
a high school education; so he made up for his de- 
ficiencies by attending evening classes and burning 
the mid-night oil. For four years he attended the 
College of Law of the Lake Forest University, 
while also working at his trade of photo-engrav- 
ing. He graduated in 1904, and in the same year 
was admitted to the practice of law. 

Woll entered his first official position with a 
trade union in 1904, when he was unanimously 
elected secretary of the Chicago Photo-Engravers 
Jnion, an office which he held for two years. In 
1906, when attending his first convention, as a 
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Matthew Woll 


a 








delegate from the Chicago union, he was unani- 


mously elected president of the International" 


Photo-Engravers Union. He has successfully 
held this post ever since, and since 1907 he has 
been unanimously re-elected, without opposition. 
In 1910 he ceased to work actively at his trade, in 
order to devote all his time to trade union duties. 
Thereafter he rose rapidly to new honors and 
more responsible posts until he reached his present 
position, high in the councils of organized labor. 

At the time of President Wilson’s industrial 
conference, called together for the purpose of 
bringing about complete harmony between work- 
ers and employers, so that nothing might interfere 
with the country’s war program, Woll was de- 
scribed by William Allen White, newspaper cor- 
respondent, as a dark, young, pugnacious, active 
little man. 

“If he lives,” said White, “the world will hear 
much more of Woll; he brings some strain of 
blood to America that is idealistic, and yet his 
whole face is full of strength and peculiar power. 
He will go far if some of life’s handicaps do not 
throw him.” 

William C. Roberts, author of the “American 
Federation of Labor History, Encyclopedia, 
Keference and Year Book,” writing in the “Civic 
Federationist,” had the following to say about 
Matthew Woll: 

“Many young men grew up in the labor move- 
ment almost unnoticed until some great issue 
brought them and their talents to the front. . . . 
Such may be said to be the case of Matthew Woll. 
When he attended his first convention he was 
placed on the adjustment committee and soon be- 


came secretary. He demonstrated so much ability 
that he was appointed secretary of the committee 
on executive council’s report and also on the com- 
mittee on international labor relations. Many sub- 
jects that bear upon the fundamental principles of 
the American Federation of Labor are referred to 
this committee and the utmost care is necessary to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. As secretary 
of the committee on executive council’s report, in 
1916, he wrote this declaration, which was adopted 
by the convention : 


It seems to be the settled purpose of 
interests antagonistic to the freedom of 
men and women who labor to persuade 
and then use the judiciary to misconstrue 
constitutional guarantees and thereby 
nullify legislative enactments so as to 
leave but one remedy, We, therefore, 
recommend that any injunctions dealing 
with the relationship of employer and 
employee, and based upon the dictum, 
“Labor is property,” be wholly and abso- 
lutely treated as usurpation and disre- 
garded, let the consequences be what they 
may. 


“Woll is still a young man,” the article con- 
cludes, “has studied law and is in a position to do 
wonderful work for the labor movement. As older 
men pass away there must always be others to take 
their place. It was fortunate for the movement 
that such a resourceful character as Mr. Woll has 
dedicated his life to the cause of labor.” 
[Mr. Woll’s first article appears on the opposite 


page. ] 
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New Conceptions of Human Rights 
—How Workers View Things Today 


in the minds of men. Out of this gigantic 
conflict have developed new conceptions of 
the rights of man and. a clearer and broader vision 
of the principles of Democracy. As an immediate 
consequence, existing human relations, conceptions 


T HE Great War has produced a revolution 


of property and of property rights, are obscurely . 


but surely in a state of revolution. 

In the world of finance we are marking a pas- 
sage from the economy of tangible things and in- 
tangible properties to an economy of power. We 
understand more clearly today that the validation 
of property rights depends almost entirely on an 
unbroken current of productive power. We note 
that when productive processes cease, property 
rights are insecure, modern securities are endan- 
gered, and our industrial and commercial system 
is threatened with bankruptcy. We conceive more 
intelligently the varying objectives and conflicting 
rights which cause disturbances between the pos- 
sessors of labor power and the possessors of tan- 
gible and intangible properties. 

/n our industrial life we are approaching a na- 
tional danger. Mistrust between the possessors of 
capital and of labor power threaten to substitute 
antagonism for confidence, coercion for co-opera- 
tion, injustice for constructive good-will. Workers 
and employers are nearing a parting of the ways. 
Wealth and life are about to enter into a deadly 
grip with each other 1nstead of co-operating to 
serve human needs and to alleviate the sufferings 
of the prostrate humanity. 


Dangers to Be Avoided 


The iron heel of militarism of the past has laid 
waste much of the progress of civilized countries. 
Industry, which ably demonstrated its ability to 
destroy humanity when nations were at war, is 
now confronted with the mighty task of shaping 
its forces for the relief of mankind and the up- 
building of nations. 

Industry must not be permitted to inflict upon 
a prostrate world another colossal tragedy by 
creating a national disorder hardly less frightful 
than that occasioned by the war itself. Industry 
and industrial resources must be made to serve the 
needs of humanity in concord with our present 
vision of the principles of democracy if the high- 
er civilization for which men have fought and 
died, and for which much of the material wealth 
has been sacrificed, is to be maintained. 

In no way can the dangers toward which we are 
heading be avoided or averted except by the shap- 
ing of a rightful attitude among those charged 
with the duties and responsibilities for the conduct 
of industry. The measure of individual and col- 
lective obligations, and the personal and joint re- 
sponsibilities of all engaged in industrial pursuits, 
are extremely great and grave. There can be no 
greater display of Americanism than in the hon- 
orable discharge of these duties and responsibili- 
ties, no neglect more harmful than indifference to 
them, no evasion more criminal than a studied 
avoidance of them. 

Capital has its problems. Forces of a world- 
wide nature like a mighty tide are ceaselessly at 
work for a continuous change. Today we find no 
longer countless personal competing units strug- 
gling in industry one against another. With the 
aid of the state, the personal equation in industry 
has given away to the highly organized corporate 
entity. Through the power of consolidation and 


the pressure of combination, these corporate in- 
dustrial units have assumed such gigantic propor- 
tions that isolated enterprises and personal ven- 
tures are like islands of the sea compared with con- 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 
“Forbes” Labor Correspondent 


tinents. With corporate power and corporate 
greed developed to a point where the authority of 
government and of the majesty of the law appear 
at times to bow in submission, the smaller and 
weaker industrial units have degraded into a plas- 
tic cast where self assertion and free determination 
no longer reign supreme. 

The problem of capital is to free itself from the 
tentacles of the corporation of its own creation, 
nourished continuously by an unrestrained ambi- 
tion for greater wealth and power. 





From President Harding’s 
Inaugural Address 


“The business world reflects the dis- 
turbance of war's reaction. Herein flows 
the life-blood of material existence. 

“The economic mechanism is intricate 
and its parts interdependent, and has suf- 
fered thé shocks and jars incident to ab- 
normal demands, credit inflations and 
price upheavals. The normal balances 
have been impaired, the channels of dis- 
tribution have been clogged, the relations 
of labor and management have been 
strained. 

“We must seek the readjustment with 
care and courage. Our people must give 
and take.” 

“My most reverent prayer for America 
is for industrial peace with its rewards, 

® widely and generally distributed amid the 
inspirations of equal opportunity. * * * 

“Tf revolution insists upon overturning 
established order, let other peoples make 
the tragic experiment. There is no place 
for it in America.” 

“T had rather submit our industrial con- 
troversies to the conference table in ad- 
vance than to a settlement table after con- 
flict -and suffering. The earth is thirsting 
for the cup of good-will and poverty. 
* * * We ought to find a way to guard 
against the perils and penalties of unem- 


ployment.” 











In this transition from man to super-man in in- 
dustry, and in this process of ever-growing aggre- 
gations and concentrations of wealth, power and 
influence, little if any attention has been given to 
the lives that suffer and are sacrificed and to the 
worker’s rights in meeting the combined forces 
of wealth by counter combinations of labor. Much 
less do we recognize that the struggle of the work- 
man to survive in our modern organized indus- 
trial society is the struggle of humanity to life and 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The present-day problems of workers are many 
and are as perplexing as they are complex. Most 
workmen no longer own tools. They obtain em- 
ployment no longer in their own shops. They do 
not work on materials which for the time’ being 
are their own. They no longer sell the product 
of their own toil. To the contrary, they possess 
little more than their skill and ability to labor. 
They are human beings endowed by their Creator 
with equal rights and opportunities, but are re- 





quired to labor with the tools of others, in shops 
not owned by themselves, upon materials that be- 
long to others, and they have no voice or choice in 
the dispensation of the wealth their productive 
labor helped to create. It is this transition in in- 
dustry that has forced a realization upon the work- 
man, that at present they exist as atoms in a hu- 
man, tide so vast that the effort to secure collective 
aa becomes a first requisite of existence 
itself. 

A widespread feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
organization of society and of industry exists 
throughout almost every civilized nation of Eur- 
ope. Most countries of the Old World are today 
a seething mass of unrest and discontent, threaten- 
ing human bankruptcy and bringing ever nearer 
the peoples of these nations to the brink of in- 
dustrial and social chaos. 

In our country much discontent prevails. Pro- 
ductive processes have ceased temporarily, and 
millions of workmen have been forced into the 
streets in idleness. We have greater wealth than 
ever before. Food is plenty. Labor is plenty. In 
gross, we produce more than we consume. Yet, 
in the midst of abundance, a great industrial and 
commercial depression has overtaken us. 

Bitter hatreds and intense jealousies are in the 
making. The spectre of starvation and of destitu- 
tion in a land of plenty is driving our people into 
a state of national hysteria. 


Change in Conditions Coming 


We offer no remedy. The powers of govern- 
ment seem impotent. Whatever effort labor may 
exert or whatever remedy it may propose is 
frowned upon and resisted. Even paliative meas- 
ures are ruthlessly swept aside. All traditions of 
the past are in a state of flux. All proposed inno- 
vations are acridly opposed. Those resentful to 
any change, and who are stubbornly pressing for- 
ward their demands for complete mastery, are 
those temporarily in possession of the wealth of 
the nation and who, blind to the appeals of human- 
ity, are rushing civilization to the brink of 
Niagara. 

A revolt against permanently following the road 
we are now traveling will certainly occur. Pres- 
ent conditions of things cannot long remain undis- 
turbed. In the treatment of illness, the first es- 
sential is to study the disease. When causes are 
known the remedies to be applied must be intel- 
ligently understood. So, too, in our body politic, 
unless we understand the causes of our industrial 
and social disease, and are thoroughly familiar 
with the remedies proposed, we may aggravate 
rather than alleviate and cure our present ills. 
Both facts and related principles must be known 
before intelligent action can be had. 

Hopeful of being constructively helpful, I will 
endeavor in my future articles in “Forbes” to 
discuss the facts and related principles of our in- 
dustrial relations from the workman’s point of 
view. If there is one subject of supreme import- 
ance, it is that relating to labor, because it deals 
directly and exclusively with the influences, forces 
and conditions which control human welfare. It 
is by a thorough knowledge of the principles and 
laws of economics, and by having an unbiased un- 
derstanding of organized labor’s attitude and con- 
tribution to a higher and a better life, that we are 
enabled to hasten the day of industrial tranquility 
and make Nature contribute to man’s comfort 
rather than riches, by substituting abundance for 
poverty, freedom for slavery, peace for war, intel- 
ligence and morality for ignorance and brutality. 





CAN GERMANY M 


MERICA has virtually withdrawn from 
European politics ; but we still have a vital 
interest in the reparation question for the 

double reason that Europe owes us $9,500,000,000 
and that the future of our foreign trade depends 
to no small extent upon the payment of the 
indemnity. 

True, we used to trade a great deal more with 
Germany than with France; and of the proposed 
indemnity about 55 per cent. would go to France, 
25 per cent. to Great Britain and the other 20 per 
cent. to the smaller powers. However, the effect 
upon our foreign trade is not a question of where 
the payments immediately go, but rather of how 
much they stimulate European business and in- 
crease the purchasing power of Europe’s indus- 
tries. 

The French indemnity paid fifty years ago was 
relatively insignificant as to amount, but it so stim- 
ulated business in the German Empire that a vir- 
tual boom tcc!: place there for thirty years. There 
is nothing so powerfully stimulating to business 
as the investment of a large amount of capital in 
it, as has been demonstrated over and over. 

- For example, our habitual remedy for a railroad 
or industrial company which fails to earn its way 
is to put more capital into it. Business depressions 
are cured by large amounts of cheap capital seek- 
ing investment. The boom in Canada during the 
ten years ended with 1912 was partly a result of 
the influx of British and American capital; the 
wealth and power of ancient Rome was built up 
by capital in the form of goods and slaves brought 
in from the conquered nations; and the still un- 
rivaled age of Pericles in Athens was financed 
with imported capital. 


Payments Would Create Prosperity 


If Germany were to pay the reparations called 
for by the allied note of February, it would so 
stimulate business in Great Britain, France, Italy 
and other European states as to create an almost 
unlimited market for American goods. Naturally, 
it would not be a German market; but business 
would surely boom even in the neutral states be- 
cause of the buying of goods and products on the 
part of the peoples of the indemnified nations. 

The payments, too, would enable European na- 
tions to pay to Uncle Sam the $9,500,000,000 and 
thereby enable our government to retire an equi- 
valent amount of Liberty and Victory bonds. 
Such retirement would place huge amounts of cash 
capital in the hands of American business men, 
and immensely stimulate our domestic trade. Cap- 
ital is literally the lifeblood of industry, and an in- 
fusion of it never fails to increase the vitality of 
business. 

Let us look, then, at the economic side of the 
reparations question, and leave the political side to 
the diplomats. 

Our purpose in this article is mainly to show 
what the indemnity amounts to, and to throw light 
upon the question of Germany’s ability to pay it. 

While the amount has been spoken of as 226,- 
000,000,000 gold marks, or $55,000,000,000, it is 
important to grasp the fact that no fixed amount 
has been agreed upon or demanded. Germany is 
at liberty to make advance payments ; and for this 
purpose annuities will be discounted at 8 per cent. 
until May 1, 1923, at 6 per cent., thence to May 
1, 1925, and at 5 per cent. thereafter. Conse- 
_ quently, even the so-called fixed amounts are sub- 
ject to discounts. These fixed payments are as 
follows for the years to end May 1: 


Years Gold Marks Dollars 
Each Year Each Year 
1922 to 1923 2,000,000,000 $476,000,000 
1924 to 1926 3,000,000,000 714,000,000 
1927 to 1929 4,000,000,000 952,000,000 
1929 to 1932 5,000,000,000 1,190,000,000 
1932 to 1963 6,000,000,000 1,438,000,000 
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Paul Clay Analyzes Ability of 
Germany to Meet Burden. 
Some Wrong Ideas 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


The total of these fixed payments would, with- 
out discounts, come to about $55,000,000,000. 
Considering that the war cost the allied powers 
about $124,000,000,000, this is surely not a large 
fraction to ask Germany to pay. 

However, this $55,000,000,000 is not the total 
payment called for by the Allied note, but only the 
fixed portion of it. The note calls on Germany to 
pay also a variable sum each year equivalent in 
amount to 12 per cent. of Germany’s exports. 

This demand has been widely misinterpreted 
here as being a 12 per cent. export tax; but tt ts 
nothing of the kind. 

The allied diplomats merely fixed upon exports 
as a measure of German prosperity, and called 
upon her to increase her payments in proportion 
to the growth of exports. No export tax is pro- 
posed at all, and the Allies do not care from 
whence Germany raises the funds; but they mere- 








PAYMENTS PER WORKER 


The impression that the Allies have de- 
manded a colossal indemnity from Ger- 
many is wrong. Yearly reparation in- 
stalments will not be insuperable barriers 
to Germany’s economic recovery. Paul 
Clay estimates that payments, including 
the variable sum based on volume of ex- 
ports, will be equivalent to only 41% 
cents a week for each of Germany's 
workers in 1921, 61 cents a week in 1924, 
—_? trifle more than 79 cents weekly in 
1926. 








ly call upon her to pay an amount equivalent to 12 
per cent. of her exports in addition to the above 
fixed amounts. 

In short, the reparations called for consist of 
two parts, namely, the fixed sums just specified, 
and in addition thereto, a variable sum equivalent 
to 12 per cent. of the value of German exports. 

But as practical men we should keep in mind_an- 
other point not in the Allied note at all; this is, that 
there is no probability either that Germany will 
ever pay the entire amounts demanded, or that the 
Allies expect her to do'so. 

These payments, according to schedule, run to 
1963, or 42 years from now. Such a period of 
time is long enough for Germany’s population at 
actual past rates of growth to increase from its 
present 62,000,000 to about 120,000,000. France 
has a population of about 40,000,000, and her 
death rate so nearly equals her birth rate that it is 
practically stationary. Presumably, then, by 1963 
the German population will be equizalent to about 
three times that of France. 

The Allied diplomats further realize perfectly 
well that the indemnity must be paid directly or 
indirectly in exports of goods from Germany. 
There is not money enough in the world to pay 
such a bill, and there is no international money ex- 
cept gold, of which Germany has but little. Bills 
of exchange are mere credits which must later be 
redeemed in merchandise. Hence, Germany must 
export in order to pay; the more she exports the 
more prosperous she becomes; the more prosper- 
ous she is, the greater her power becomes; and the 
more powerful she grows, the smaller is the chance 
that the Allies can make her pay. The fact that 
her military forces are limited by treaty proves 
nothing, since a wealthy and united nation can 





EET THE INDEMNITY? 


build armies in secret. It was a secretly built army 
with which Blucher beat Napoleon at Waterloo, 
Thus, in spite of pompous diplomatic phrases 
it is quite improbable that the Allies really expect 
to be able to make Germany pay for more than the 
next ten or fifteen years. There are two or three 
chances to one that the only portion of the pjj 
which she will ever hand over is that part of jt 
which she pays within the first half, or two-thirds 
of the 42 years covered by the Allied note. 
Practically, then, the Allies will be fortunate jf 
they ever get as much as $25,000,000,000 out of 


“the great total asked; and about the only possible 


way in which the full payment could be assured js 
for France to increase her birth rate enough to en- 
able her to match Germany’s growth of population, 
for amongst nations of approximately equal civilj- 
zation political power is ultimately a question of 
population. If the whole thing were to be settled 
in the next few years, the birth rate question 
would not enter in, and the present military superi- 
ority of France could be relied upon; but 42 years 
is long enough for nations to be built or destroyed, 

Weare not concerned, then, with the question of 
Germany’s ability to pay $55,000,000,000, or any 
similar sum. Indeed, adding the variable pay- 
ments to this fixed payment, the grand total called 
for would come to something like $70,000,000,000. 
But the question whether Germany could pay such 
a sum is about as unpractical and irrelevant as the 
question debated by the theologians of the Middle 
Ages as to how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle. A diplomatic alliance that lasts 
ten years in effective form is a remarkable and 
unusual success ; and when it comes to figuring on 
an alliance strong enough to coerce Germany for 
42 years, we might almost as well begin designing 
upholstery for the seats in Heaven. 


Earning Czpacity of Germans 

Practically all that we are concerned with is 
whether Germany is able to pay the instalments 
coming due in the next few years, and upon this 
point there are some enlightening statistics. 
Were Continental Germany bounded the same as 
in 1914, and were her industries operating at nor- 
mal, the number of workers and their earnings 
should be about as follows: 





Industry Working Normal Personal 
Forces Earnings 

Agriculture . 10,421,400 $ 4,281,153,200 
Forestry ..... 160,400 74,679,800 
Mining ....... 1,364,200 885,241,500 
Manufacturing. 10,923,300 5,815,132,200 
Commerce .... 3,795,800 2,152,977 800 
Personal ..... 1,878,200 561,957,400 
Professional .. 1,880,400 1,224,140,400 
Miscellaneous . 3,683,000 1,469,148,700 
34,107,700 $16,464,431,000 


On account of the losses of Polish and Alsatian 
territory about 9 per cent. should be ‘deducted 
from these working forces ; and because of the dis- 
organization of German industry, the earning 
power of the German people is probably 35 to 50 
per cent. below normal. The present working 
force, however, must be about 30,000,000 per- 
sons; by this is meant that the total of business 
men, bankers, lawyers, professional men, salaried 
employes, laborers, clerks and workers of all kinds 
is about 30,000,000, or a shade less than half of 
the whole population. The word “workers” is 
here used to mean all persons who work for gain 
or revenue from the wealthiest capitalist down to 
the poorest laborer. A housewife is not counted 
because she receives no pay, but her maid work- 
ing for wages is counted. 

People outside of Germany can best judge the 
question of ability to pay by the use of such statis- 
tics of wages as we have, and by observing how 

(Continued on page 418) 
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WESTERN BANKER’S INSPIRING CAREER 


K of the election of Arthur Reynolds to 

Be the aaa of the Continental and Com- 

mercial National Bank of Chicago, the larg- 

est bank in the country outside of New York City, 
is a record of achievement. 

Arthur Reynolds has been a prominent figure 
‘n the banking world and an active participant in 
every movement for better banking and larger 
banking facilities for many years. He was recog- 
nized as a strong man in banking when he went to 
Chicago in 1915 as first vice-president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, after 
twenty years of pronounced success as the head of 
the Des Moines National Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Honors had already come to him from 
many sources. He had filled many positions in 
bankers’ organizations. He did not, however, con- 
sider the winning of a high position 
in a larger city a final attainment. 
He entered on his new duties with 
the same zest as had marked his con- 
duct in the Iowa capital. In the 
short space of six years he has 
earned and now holds an outstand- 
ing position among the banking 
leaders of Chicago. 

The reasons for this success are 
plain enough to his business asso- 
ciates. Keen interest in his own 
business, enthusiasm over daily op- 
erations, and zeal in seeking and 
finding improved methods, are sup- 
ported by the capacity to inspire 
every member of the organization. 


Heads Three Companies 


He demonstrated all these qualities 
as vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, the state-chartered institu- 
tion of the Continental and Com- 
mercial group of banks. Here his 
genius for organization and capacity 
to develop men were exhibited 
anew. In November, 1918, his re- 
ward came in his election as presi- 
dent of this bank. A year later he 
was chosen president of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Securities 
Company, which he had conceived 
and organized. This was in addition 
to the discharge of his duties as first 
vice-president of the national bank. 
With his election this year to the 
presidency of the latter, he is 
president of all three units of the 
great banking group. 

To those who know him Arthur 
Reynolds is a veritable dynamo of . 
energy. A tireless worker, he has 
nevertheless learned by long experi- 
ence the futility of looking after de- 
tails. He has a long vision and a re- 
markable breadth of view. His mind 
grasps everything within range and 
a good many things that seem out of 
range. He can dissect a business plan or economic 
problem with all the deftness of a surgeon and he 
brings to the solution of every question not only 
a keen business insight, but a genial human spirit 
and a kindly charity. He is distinctly human and 
remarkably well poised. 

He cannot be driven or led away from the main 

joints in a question or argument. With direct- 
ness and simplicity, two of his most pronounced 

haracteristics, he puts a pointed finger on the 
e concn and eliminates everything that is not. He 
is a discoverer of talent and a developer of men. 
To the latter he gives great latitude once they 
have displayed the necessary ability, and makes 
them responsible for results—which count strong- 
ly, but not exclusively, with him, because he is 


How Arthur_Reynolds Climbed 
to Presidency of Biggest 
Bank in Chicago 


By M. West 


also interested in methods. All this bespeaks self- 
reliance and courage, which in turn are fortified 
by capacity for analysis, absence of self-deception 
and a sound understanding of business principles. 

These qualities, if inherent, were developed by 
early experiences which were heroic tests. Back 


of Arthur Reynolds are ancestral and environ- 
mental influences which make for qualities of 
courage and determination. 


Without courage his 





Arthur Reynolds 


The election of Mr. Reynolds to the presidency of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, the largest and most influential bank outside of 
New York City, is the result of years of achievement in the banking field. Mr. 
Reynolds is also president of the Continental and Commercial Trust and the Con- 


tinental and Commercial Securities Company. 


other qualities would probably be of smaller value, 
but courage he has in a superlative degree. 

Asked as to some particular quality to which 
more than others he could attribute his success, 
Mr. Reynolds replied : 

“Perhaps I may call it ‘salesmanship.’ To be 
successful in any business, a knowledge of sales 
psychology and how to apply it is essential. Sales 
psychology, after all, is nothing more than an un- 
derstanding of human nature. The most success- 
ful men are not necessarily those who know the 
most. Men who have ideas and who know how 
to ‘sell’ those ideas to others, or win others over 
to their viewpoint, achieve the greatest success.” 

Iowa was still a pioneer state when Reynolds 
was born on a farm near Panora, on March 10, 


1868. His parents were early settlers. His ma- 
ternal grandfather bought Iowa land from the 
Government and near Panora he established his 
primitive abode. Arthur Reynolds did not happen 
to be born in a log cabin. By 1869 the log house 
had been replaced by another built of lumber, 
hauled by the elder Reynolds from Des Moines, 
forty-five miles distant. 

The father was a true pioneer, a hard worker, 
fearless and rugged. The community which was 
built up around him reflected his own qualities. 
Resourcefulness was one of first importance, and 
industry was necessary for victory over conditions. 
There was no railroad. Des Moines was the near- 
est point for supplies. Wheat was taken in sleighs 
to Keokuk, two hundred miles distant, and the 
flour brought back from the mill there. Wolves 
ran in packs over a country 
where the homes of the settlers were 
miles apart, and Indians were con- 
sidered friendly if they did no more 
than loot unprotected homes of 
food. 

Arthur Reynolds’ father was a 
man of Puritan habits and strict re- 
ligious views. He was a composite 
of courage and determination, kind- 
liness and charity. In his family 
and in that community everyone 
worked as a matter of course. The 
tasks of the day began in the early 
morning and the tasks of life at an 
early age. Sunrise to sunset were 
the hours of toil for the men’ and 
the children were kept busy on the 
farm when they were not in school. 
Farming was the chief occupation, 
but under the leadership of the elder 
Reynolds there was begun the devel- 
opment of a business community in 
Panora. A lumber business, an 
elevator, a general store, a drug 
store, received his attention, and he 
was interested in many enterprises 
that were started, including the 
church, of which he was chief sup- 
port for many years. 


Studied and Worked 


Young Reynolds’ assignments 
were the common ones in the local- 
ity. In addition to chores at home 
he had his share of the tasks about 
school, where the boys were called 
upon to take care of the building and 
the fires. Later on, having learned 
that work when intelligently organ- 
ized brings remuneration, he be- 
came officially the janitor of the 
school at a salary of one dollar a 
month. 

In due course Arthur entered the 
Guthrie County High School, but 
his outside activities continued with- 
out abatement. The vacation period 
was merely a time of steadier em- 
ployment. One summer he worked at road scrap- 
ing ; another making deliveries of lumber and coal. 
He had a job in the village grain elevator, and 
his sixteenth summer was spent at hard work 
in a tile factory. When the high school was in 
session he was clerk in the drug store of his 
brother, Marshall Reynolds, before and after 
school. 

From the high school Arthur went to Iowa 
College, at Grinnell. At the end of one year he 
returned to Panora and became his brother’s 
partner in the drug store. 

The drug store was typical of the ordinar 
business institution in an ordinary country town. 
It had grown with the slow development of the 
community surrounding it and methods had 
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changed but little from year to year. Upon 
Arthur’s becoming actively identified with the 
business he injected into it progressive salesman- 
ship. His plans were of a startling nature to 
the easy-going community. He aroused intense 
interest, as was demonstrated by the fact that 
while the town of Panora contained only eight 
hundred persons at that time, twice that num- 
ber came to the Spring and Fall “openings.” 
The features of these, in addition to unusual 
displays of goods, were a street parade, refresh- 
ments, and a brass band. As a result of this, 
the store became more widely known, and the 
volume of business and profits grew consider- 
ably. Thus at an early age Arthur justified a 
maxim which he has applied in all his business 
experience: 


“Don’t be content with present methods 
but do things differently if you can dis- 
cover a better way. Sell your ideas.” 


A year after entering the drug business he 
secured his first position in a bank, the Guthrie 
County National Bank of Panora, without giving 
up his interest in the drug store. He knew the 
locality and the people, and had a grasp of the 
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local business situation. These qualifications, he 
says, made it possible for him to sweep the floors 


of the bank to better advantage, while his ex- ' 


perience as janitor of the school had made him 
expert at building the fire. He also assisted in 
keeping .the books. 

In 1889, when twenty-one, he was made assist- 
ant cashier of the bank. At twenty-one he also 
became Mayor of Panora. He served also as a 
director of the County High School for a number 
of years. In January, 1893, he became cashier of 
the bank. He had fairly won recognition for his 
ability at home, and as cashier he gained recogni- 
tion elsewhere. 

In the simple environment of that time the ac- 
tivities of the community banker ranged from the 
conventional business of making loans to helping a 
patron settle his family disputes. On one occasion, 
late in the evening, a troubled depositor who had 
quarreled with his spouse wanted the youthful 
banker to act as peace-maker. It necessitated a 
twenty-two mile trip in a rickety old wagon. The 
irate father-in-law of the delinquent greeted the 
pair with a shotgun and ordered them off. It took 
a full night’s pleading, but peace was made, and 
Arthur was at the bank in the morning in time 





to conduct the day’s business. 

At this time Arthur’s elder brother, George M. 
Reynolds, was cashier of the Des Moines 
National Bank, in the capital city of the State. 
When George became associated with the Des 
Moines National immediately after the panic of 
1893, he found the bank in very bad shape. In 
1895 Arthur went to that bank as cashier, George 
M. having been elected president. The task of 
bringing the bank to a success was at first of less 
importance than saving the depositors from 
losses. In Arthur Reynolds’ own words, “The 
bank was in a deplorable condition.” The assets 
were frozen, if not absolutely worthless, and the 
times were bad, very bad. 

The bank examiner as an obstacle was first 
dealt with. “He was first taken into the back 
room,” said Mr. Reynolds in telling the story, 
“and was told that the bank was in very bad 
condition, that it could survive only with his 
co-operation and support. It was stated to the 
examiner that if the bank were permitted to con- 
tinue no dividend would be paid, but losses would 
be charged against earnings as accumulated. This 
necessitated an agreement on the part of the 

(Continued on page 431) 


Don’t Let Your Fears Padlock The Gateway 


HE greatest enemy of the human race is 
Fear. 

If we could banish Fear in all its forms, it 
would mean more to civilization than any previous 
step in evolution. Health would be immeasurably 
improved ; much unhappiness would be wiped out ; 
efficiency would be greatly increased, and success 
would be the rule. With the removal of Fear, 
would come real human brotherhood. True dem- 
ocracy would begin. 

If you are not as well, as happy, as efficient, or 
as successful, as you would like to be, you may 
find the why in your Fears. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,”— 
physically, in disposition, and in circumstances. 
Fear-thought is toxic, destructive and harmful. 
Some forms of Fear-thought are worry, hatred, 
jealousy, despair, anger, melancholy, discourage- 
ment, depression, confusion, negativeness, nerv- 
ousness, fretfulness, self-consciousness, lack of 
self-confidence and foreboding. ; 

Faith is the antidote. Faith opposes fear 
through such forms of thinking as love, optimism, 
peace, harmony, poise, courage, determination, 
self-confidence, strength and wholesomeness. 
Faith is harmonizing, revivifying and healing. 

Consider the effects of Fear on the body. Many 
persons are dieting, exercising and what not, to 
regain health. But Fear alone has sickened them. 
Every thought, psychologists tell us, has its effect 
on the body, though so subtle as to be practically 
unnoticed. 

“All mental states,” says William James, “are 
followed by bodily activity of some sort. They 
lead to inconspicuous changes in breathing, circu- 
lation, general muscular tension, and glandular or 
other visceral activity, even if they do not lead to 
conspicuous movements of the muscles of volun- 
tary life. All states of mind, even mere thoughts 
and feelings, are motor in their consequences.” 

Dr. Harvey Wiley, formerly of the United 
States food inspection office, tells us that Fear 
turns certain bodily juices into rank poisons, which 
permeate the organs and cause disease. 

A familiar instance of the effect of Fear on the 
body may be found in stage-fright, which causes 
trembling of the limbs, loss of voice, stoppage of 
saliva, mental confusion and cold petspiration. 
Fear affects the circulation, respiration, digestion, 
assimilation, muscles, nerves, heart action, skin, 
appetite and brain, according to the violence and 
duration of the emotion, or combination of emo- 
tions. Fear may also affect the sense organs. 


, 


Sight, smell, hearing, and touch may become dulled 


to Prosperity 


By C. Franklin Leavitt, M. D. 


or hyper-sensitive. When we are unhappy, all food 
tastes alike, or may be even repulsive. We may 
have tastes in the mouth without palpable cause. 
We may see or hear imaginary things. Or we 
may experience peculiar skin sensations such as 
cold, heat, prickling, itching, clawing or numbness. 

Fear dulls the brain, interferes with normal per- 
ception, and. makes the mind sluggish, fatigued 
and cloudy. Clear reasoning is impossible; often 
there is uncertainty, vacillation, indecision, and 
loss of memory. Judgment is unreliable. Strong 
willing is difficult. Creative powers are para- 
lyzed. Latent abilities lie fallow. 

And all this is often the result of perfectly un- 
reasonable Fears—Fears with no actual founda- 
tion. Many patients have besought me: “Doctor, 
I don’t know what I’m so afraid of. I’m just 
afraid, that’s all.” Usually it is not the situation 
but the patient’s attitude that is making life hard. 

The Fear victim is the slave of his thoughts. He 
cannot be happy until he becomes his own mental 
master. With mastery over self, will begin the 
first.real freedom he has ever enjoyed. 

Thorough efficiency and real success are not 
possible to the man who fears. He dissipates his 
energy, befogs his brain, harasses his mind. He 
fears to make bold, strong moves. He is appre- 
hensive of failure. A fearful man is like one 
blindfolded, who believes himself blind. He 











Don’t Be Afraid! 


Tales of ghosts and goblins are crooned 
to the child in the cradle. At six, he 
fears imps and witches. At ten, he fears 
policemen. At twenty, he is a prey to 
morbidity. How silly is Fear! Parnell, 
the Irish leader, feared green. Marshall 
Saxe was afraid of cats. Fear is a sin— 
a disease. It turns bodily juices into 
rank poisons. It causes failures—men- 
tally, physically, commercially. Right 
now, business stagnation is heightened by 
fear. A bold stroke would end this talk 
of depression. Read what Dr. Leavitt 
says about fear, and then do what you 
have always wanted to do! 











knows not his own resources. But the fearless 
man knows he can succeed, and strikes right out 
for all he is worth. 

Examine some of the common, everyday fears. 
Fear of poverty is usually born of lack of self- 
confidence. Lack of self-confidence may have 
been engendered ‘by some unpleasant experience, 
fear of a rival or competitor. Or one may be 
naturally fearful and apprehensive about every- 
thing. The way ahead may seem to be blocked. 
But it never is. There is always a way out for the 
man who believes in himself and has the pluck and 
grit to forge ahead. I have taken man after man, 
and woman after woman, and trained them to con- 
quer fear of poverty and cultivate masterful self- 
confidence to win success. 

Fear of sickness—of taking cold, getting the 
“Flu,” or whatever is prevalent; of developing 
cancer, tuberculosis or Bright’s disease—is a woe- 
ful mental malady. The best way to deal with 
these fears is to forget ’em! Live sensibly, men- 
tally and physically, and you'll seldom be sick. 

Fear of old age (the poverty-fear enters in here 
frequently, combined with the fear of dependence, 
weakness, uselessness, senility) has a lamentable 
hold on some persons’ minds. We could be young 
many, many more years than we are, if we would 
only make up our minds to stay young. Old age, 
in the sense of invalidism, decrepitude, etc., is too 
often the result of ignorance and laziness. Ina 
few centuries, perhaps, men will be ashamed of 
being “old” at 70, 80, or even 90. They will have 
learned to live. 

Fight fear of death with the thought that you 
may as well be cheerful about what you cannot 
help! When death comes—any physician will tell 
you—you'll not be afraid. Why worry about it 
now? Forget about dying; think instead about 
living ! 

Fear of not appearing to good advantage before 
others is born of egotism. Oddly enough, it can 
be cured only by developing egotistical belief in 
the supremacy of one’s real self. 

Fear of failure is also caused by not thinking 
well enough of one’s self. To banish this and all 
other forms of fear, one needs another kind of 
thinking. Replace Fear-thoughts with Faith- 
thoughts, and systematically cultivate the new line 
of thinking until it gets to be a habit. 

Take a mental inventory today! Seek out your 
hidden mental weaknesses, and expose them to the 
light of fearless analysis. Get to work upon your 
Fears and run them out. Flood your whole mental 
region with Faith. 

Repeat daily and the results will amaze you. 
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WHERE PREJUDICE 


Japan Wants to Work With 
Us, Not Against Us— 
Growth Outlined 
By R. Calvert Haws 


REAT opportunities for American and 
Japanese co-operation in the Far East are 
being overlooked by many leaders in fi- 

nance and industry in the United States. Not so, 
however, by farsighted business men of Japan, and 
by those Americans there who are commercial out- 
posts for ambitious American enterprises. 

J. P. Geary, representative of the General Elec- 
tric Company, is one of the American residents in 
Japan, who believe there should be closer indus- 
trial and commercial co-operation. His experi- 
ence, and that of the corporation he represents, 
may be cited as an example of American-Japanese 
co-operation. 

“When I came to Japan in 1903 for the purpose 
of developing sales of machinery for the General 
Electric Company,” he said, “I became acquainted 
with the late Dr. Fujioka, who, I may say, was 
the father of electricity in Japan. He was instru- 
mental in bringing from America, some years be- 
fore, the first electrical apparatus to be used in 
Japan. 

“Dr. Fujioka explained to me the details of the 
small lamp factory which he was operating in 
Tokyo. He asked me if there was not some 
way by which he could get manufacturing and 
financial assistance, as well as technical informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture of lamps, from 
the General Electric Company in America. I suc- 
ceeded in getting Mr. Coffin, the president of the 
General Electric Company at that time, 1905, to 
permit me to make a cash investment of $50,000 
in the lamp company, whose capital was then 
$75,000. It was increased to $200,000 upon our 
taking an interest. The capital is now $5,000,000, 
and the number of employees has increased from 
100 to 3,500. 

“That was the beginning of the American- 
Japanese partnership in the lamp manufacturing 
business in Japan. The tremendous increase in 
the electric lighting business is indicated by the 
great expansion from year to year of the principal 
lighting companies and by the large number of 
uew companies that have since been organized. 
loday, 72 per cent. of the houses in Japan are 
electrically lighted. 

“Changing methods of manufacture made it nec- 
essary for the lamp factory and the Japanese lamp 
engineers to keep in close touch with the progress 
in America. To accomplish this, a number of 
Japanese engineers have been, and are now, spend- 
ing several months every year in the lamp fac- 
tories of the General Electric Company in the 
United States. 

“Research work has been developed to a gréat 
extent. Experiments and investigations carried 
out by the Japanese engineers have been praised 
by the engineers of the Japanese Imperial navy 
and army, by scientists of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, by E. W. Rice, Jr., president of the 
General Electric Company and many others. 

‘The Tokyo Company is a progressive organi- 
zation, It believes in paying fair wages to em- 
ployees with proper bonuses at the end of each 
term, based upon the profits earned and the rec- 
ord for good work done by the employees. Ser- 
vice debentures, with guaranteed interest returns, 
are issued to deserving employees of long service. 
Welfare work is conducted. The company pro- 
vides assistance in the case of illness or death. 
There are rest rooms and club rooms at the works, 
a hospital with nurses and medical attention avail- 
able at all times. Athletic clubs and employees’ 
associations have been formed. The company also 
assists employees in purchases of food and cloth- 
ing to offset partly the present difficulties of the 
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A view of the Tokyo Electric Company, Ltd., Kawasaka, Japan, the General Electric Company of the 


Orient. 


The growth of this industry in Japan is indicated by the fact that today 72 per cent. of the 


houses are electrically lighted. 


high cost of living. It encourages thrift and out 
of its own profits it sets aside a fund each year to 
be applied to pensions. 

“The electrical business generally has grown 
to be a very large and important industry in Japan. 
The capital invested is over one billion dollars. 
The number of kilowatts generated is over 1,500,- 
000. There is still over 1,500,000 horsepower 
which may be generated by water-power.. New 
plants will be completed during the next three or 
four years. 

“The number of persons employed in the elec- 
trical business in Japan is over 30,000. It has been 
found by investigation that the education of the 
electrical workers is of a higher degree than in 
most of the other industries on account of the 
technical nature of the work. 

“Acquaintance and understanding between the 
people of two countries are perhaps most easily 
brought about through personal contacts, business 
partnerships, and mutuality of interests. 

“Many prominent persons from the United 
States—leaders of American industry, finance, 
education and philanthropy—have visited Japan. 
Thomas W. Lamont, representing the great bank- 





J. P. GEARY 


Representative of the General Electric 
Company in Japan, who believes there 


should be closer industrial and commer- 
cial co-operation between this country and 
Japan 


ing house of J. P. Morgan & Company, came here 
to offer to co-operate with Japanese bankers. Mr. 
Cheney, who represents the raw silk interests of 
the United States was also a visitor. The United 
States purchased 96 per cent of the raw suk prod- 
uct of Japan, uggregating over $300,000,000 dur- 
ing 1919. 

“Wallace M. Alexander came to confer with the 
Japanese Relations Committee. Others whose 
visits helped to promote a better understanding of 
Americans are Frank A. Vanderlip, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Henry B. Sawyer and Charles 
F, Wallace, representatives of Stone & Webster. 

“Partnerships between Americans and Japanese 
in the electrical business have been in force dur- 
ing the past fifteen years to the benefit of both 
Americans and Japanese. 

“The possibilities for future development are 
greater than ever. This is true not only of Japan 
but also of Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, Chosen, 
China and countries to the south. None of these 
is @ manufacturing country. Although Western 
nations will supply their requirements for some 
time to come, it is mevitable that Japan will gradu- 
ally replace many American products with pro- 
ducts made in Japan. 

“In the electrical operating companies in neigh- 
boring countries Japan is taking a leading part. 
In Manchuria the electrification of the properties 
of the South Manchurian Railway is on a large 
scale. Fifteen million dollars additional have been 
invested in various plants in China within the past 
few years. This is only the beginning.” 

In November of last year, when in Tokyo, I 
was present at a farewell luncheon given by the 
America-Japan Society to J. R. Geary, E. W. 
Geary, E. W. Frazar, and B. W. Fleisher and 
Ambassador Hioki, the new Japanese Ambassador 
to Germany. Mr. Geary is visiting American to 
bring the important features of Japan’s electrical 
business to the attention of the people of the 
United States with a view to development and 
investments in Japan, China and elsewhere. 

Mr. Geary knows that the national policy de- 
sired by the Japanese people is one of industrial 
and economic development. Japan must adopt a 
policy that will develop her industries. She must 
concentrate on this one purpose to maintain her 
existence, for the population of the country is in- 
creasing by 500,000 to 600,000 a year. 

An understanding between Japan and the 
United States cannot be brought about by Japanese 
efforts alone. If the United States only under- 
stood the traits of the Japanese, she would realize 
that Japan is friendly and has a genuine desire for 
peace. 
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Workers ask why in this country with all its 
riches, all its natural resources, its people full of 
genius, why there are nearly 5,000,000 workers 
unemployed and unable to get employment. That 
condition is an indictment against our boasted civ- 
ilization. The world does not owe any man or 
woman a living, but when any man or woman is 
willing to work, it is a blot upon our civilization 
that they are forced into idleness, want and starva- 
tion, I have no desire to indict our captains of in- 
dustry, our masters of wealth, but it is something 
about which we must think.—Samuel Gompers. 

> ss 

Business success is entirely dependent upon 
scientific business management, which, in turn, is 
dependent upon definite knowledge obtained 
through record control—Charles M. Schwab. 


* * * 


MONEY 
By Dr. Frank Crane 


I get pretty tired of hearing people abuse 
money. 

Not that they are vicious or hypocritical who 
do so; they are worse; they are that most deadly 
of combinations, honest and ignorant. 

For money is not bad, or good; it is not im- 
moral, it is unmoral. It has no more guilt or 
goodness than a stick of wood, 

It is simply the condensed Power of the race. 

It is the product of evolution ; nobody invented 
it; it just grew. 

We store apples in bins, wine in casks, hay in 
barns, and merchandise in warehouses. Even so 
we store Work in Money. 

Money is concentrated work ; work in a handy 
and negotiable form. 

The conflict between Capital (money) and 
Labor is ridiculous, because money is Labor. 

It was made by labor, and its only value is to 
be turned into labor again. 

A man with a million dollars in gold would 
starve to death if he simply sat on his money bags 
and gloated; the only way he can enjoy it is to 
pass it out to get others to work for him. 

And being a natural evolution, money is the 
best medium for the interchange of labor. It 
would take a thousand years to grow another me- 
dium; and an artificially manufactured medium 
would not do. 

The most honest, ethical, fair and just way to 
get a man to do work for you is to pay him money. 

The wage system is the squarest ever conceived. 

Civilization is complex. I could not live a day 
without getting my fellow men to work for me, 
the butcher to supply my chops, the street-car com- 
pany to carry me downtown, the clothier to give 
me garments to keep warm, and the cook to pre- 
pare my food. 

There are only two known ways to get another 
to work for you. One is with a club of some sort, 
the other by money. 

What we do from friendship and such motives 
is purely individual and not negotiable. We can’t 
do business with it, because there is no way of 
storing it. 

And the way I get money to induce other peo- 
ple to minister to me is by working and produc- 
ing what they want and will pay me for. 

The fundamental morality that every boy and 
girl ought to be taught is to do some useful work 
the world thinks enough of to pay for. 











—AND A MAN! 


Specially written for “Forbes.” 
By Berton Braley 


Who plays to win—but on the square— 

Will move along Life’s Thoroughfare, 
The peer of Princes. For his sort 
Shall ever be in good report 

Among brave fellows everywhere. 

What though he gain no riches rare? 
Friends he shall have who do not court 

His wealth, but only seek to share 

The love and faith he has to spare 
Who plays to win—but on the square. 


He shall have heart and strength to bear 
The battle with defeat, despair, 

And be the conflict long or short, 

He shall be, to the end, a Sport; 
Who plays to win—but on the square! 











The ladder of life is full of splinters, but they 
always prick the hardest when we're sliding down. 
—London Opinion. 

* * 

During the year that has just passed we should 
have learned as never before the folly and worse 
of undermining the moral basis upon which mod- 
ern business is founded through unjustifiable re- 
pudiation of contracts, as well as the folly and 
danger of inefficiency, of unsound and uneconomic 
taxation, of government participation in essential- 
ly private business, of trying to substitute legisla- 
tive enactments and administrative decrees for 
natural economic laws, of permitting raids upon 
the Treasury for the benefit of any — inter- 
ests—and above all for the purpose of sustaining 
the prices of any commodities above their market 
level, which doubly penalizes every element of our 
population, including finally even the favored class 
that temporarily profits, through keeping taxes 
high and preventing a reduction in the high cost of 
living.—Charles H. Sabin. 

* * * 


Thrift is such a simple thing—and it means so 
much. It is the foundation of success in business, 
of contentment in the home, of standing in society. 


—Russell Sage. 
* * * 


He Smiled—and his home was a place of hap- 
piness. 

He Smiled—and children ran out of their way 
to meet and greet him. 

He Smiled—and his co-workers in business 
worked better than in any other 
place of employment. - 

He Smiled—and his business clients and callers 
spoke well of him; and business in- 
creased. 

He Smiled—and all who entered his office door 
were pleased to be greeted as a 
friend and equal. 

He Smiled—and followed the smile with a 
brotherly handclasp; and those who 
were discouraged and downcast went 
out and took a new grip on life and 
their work. 

He Smiled—and while the years rolled on, he 
grew younger—because he smiled. 

—Charles T. Lief. 


Work is the greatest boon ever conferred on 
man. Had he been able to live without it his 
development would have been hopeless. Look at 
the races to whom life is easy living, where nature 
is most luxuriant and productive, where there 
being no cold no clothes are needed, and where 
food can be gathered without the planting or cul- 
tivation. They are the weakest of God’s creatures 
and no progress can be expected from them. The 
strongest races are those who have much to do to 
live. Work has made them.—Ex-President Taft. 


* * * 


I would ask three simple things of one who 
wants to get on. I would ask him to improve his 
speech, to improve his manners and to improve 
his standards of taste——Nicholas Murray Butler, 

x * x 

Care may kill people, but don’t care kills more. 

—Boston Transcript. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


The more I study, the more I think, the more 
I learn of men and women, the more passionately 
do I preach the’ gospel of self-expression. As the 
sun invites the buds to burst into flowers, as it 
draws the plants from the darkness of the earth, 
as its caresses call the life sap through the trunks 
of the trees, so would I have my writing and my 
life invite men and women out of the darkness 
that enfolds them and into sunshine and the 
warmth of the joy that comes from the fullest self- 
expression. God’s commands, I feel sure, are sent 
to us in the form of Desires. That which we de- 
sire to do with all our strength, that which we most 
love to do, is what God wants us to do. 

* * * 


The older I grow, the firmer becomes my con- 
viction that “mine own shall come unto me.” 
Friends and opportunities come to me, not be- 
cause I have struggled hard to get them, but be- 
cause I have given much thought to preparing my- 
self to receive them. When I become better, bet- 
ter friends come. When I give most to the world, 
the world gives most to me. 

* * * 


These winter evenings offer you many oppor- 
tunities for the reading of those delightful books 
by David Grayson. If you haven’t any of them 
in your own home (and you ought to have) the 
nearest public library will supply them or you al- 
ways can go to the bookstore. 

David Grayson is in the habit of leaving his 
farm up near Amherst for the purpose of taking 
long tramps over the hills. On these trips he 
meets fine people and has many delightful adven- 
tures. 

As he walks along or as he does his work on 
his own farm he thinks about things. 

One time, it doesn’t matter just what the occa- 
sion was, he said to himself : 

“It is a curious thing how people surprise us. 
In our vanity we think we know them to the utter- 
most, and then one day, possibly by accident, pos- 
sibly in a moment of emotion, a little secret door 
springs open in the smooth panel of their visible 
lives, and we see within a long, long corridor 
with other doors and passages opening away from 
it in every direction—the vast secret chambers 0! 
their lives,” 
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RIGHT KIND OF FOREMEN’S COURSES 


to train plant foremen in the elements of 

cood foremanship, Courses of instruc- 
tion, conducted in the plants and designed to train 
foremen to cope with the problems that present 
themselves each working day, not only are 
developing better foremen, but are bringing re- 
turns in the form of increased morale, lower 


h \I[ERICAN business is finding it profitable 


labor turnover, reduced costs and greater 
production. : y 
Poor foremanship begets poor workmanship, 
and the foreman who doesn’t know his business, 
who does not know how to handle the men under 
him, may destroy the efficiency of an entire de- 
partment. That fact is recognized in nearly every 
important industrial establishment today, and is 


evidenced by the increasing number of classes 
conducted in the interest of good foremanship in 
mines and mills and factories. 

Experience has demonstrated that training 
courses for foremen are effective only when the 
program of instruction is definitely tied up with 
those tasks and .assignments that constitute the 
foremanship trade. The foreman must learn by 
practice rather than precept. Many kinds of so- 
called foreman training courses which fail to con- 
sider that fundamental fact frequently fail to 
yield results. 

Many courses are mainly instruction courses; 
they have no training function whatever. A per- 
son may be taught the proper method of throw- 
ing a ball, or of speaking distinctly, or of using 
a cross-cut saw; but the job is not complete until 
he has been trained by repeated demonstrations. 
And any course for foremen which only instructs 
and does not follow up the instruction with train- 
ing in performance on the job cannot be cor- 
rectly termed “Foremanship Training.” 


Desirable for “Higher Ups” 


“What is called “Foreman Training” or “Fore- 
manship Training” has also been called “Execu- 
tive Training.” Where is the line to be drawn? 
Most executives would be amply benefited by a 
course in foremanship, for the responsibilities of 
foremen are of the same general character as 
those of the higher executives, the only difference 
being in degree. Therefore, in a general way, 
foremanship training would be desirable for the 
“higher ups.” It would be well for executives to 
be familiar with the qualities of good foreman- 
ship, for the foremen are the fellows in most im- 
mediate contact with the working force. Call 
them what we may, they are the men upon whom 
industries depend for high quality workmanship 
and the proper treatment of workers on the job. 
They have been called the “top sergeants” of 
industry, for the industrial army also has its non- 
commissioned staff who are comparable to the 
sergeants and corporals in the military service. 
On this basis it would seem that foremanship 
training has as its field the industrial top sergeants, 
duty sergeants, corporals and lance corporals. 

Stated briefly, the purpose of foremanship 
training, is to increase production and decrease 
costs. It is easily understood that those two things 
naturally follow when foremen are developed into 
real leaders and man-handlers, thoroughly ‘con- 
versant and proficient in all phases of their jobs. 
A well-organized course, therefore ,will have these 
general functions: 


1. To view the foremanship job in the per- 
spective. 

2. To analyze its responsibilities. 

5. To develop intelligent performance of these 
responsibilities. 

+. To develop team work. 
‘. To develop correct interpretation of policies. 
6. To develop constructive thinking. 
To develop analytical ability. 
To develop leadership and subordinate driv- 
methods. 
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American Business Is Finding 
Returns in Efficiency 
Justify Expense 


By Harry H. Tukey 


There is no better barometer by which 
to measure the eagerness of American 
workers to win success than the attend- 
ance at the courses conducted by plants 
in all parts of the country. The various 
systems for developing better foremen’ 
are described in this article, and valuable 
suggestions made. The writer has been 
engaged in training foremen, and his 
statements are authoritative. The “lit- 
tle red school house” has won its place 
in fame and fancy. The factory school 
is gradually forging to the fore and soon 
will be a necessary adjunct of every well- 
managed industry. 








The course itself must be planned specifically 
around the first four items. The rest is more or 
less the general result of the discussions and fol- 
low up. Any foremanship course that performs 
these functions, even to a limited degree, is serv- 
ing its purpose. 

The lecture method has been extensively em- 
ployed in the training of foremen. Staff experts 
or prominent speakers, drawn from outside the 
plant, frequently talk to the men. It is of all 
methods the least effective, for the speakers fre- 
quently do not get down to the level of the audi- 
ence. They are inclined, as a rule, to be technical 
in phraseology, with the result that their talks 
are over the heads of the foremen. The foremen, 
in such circumstances, will merely sit and listen ; 
they will not think. 

The use of the motion pictures, especially in 
combination with talks to the men, has been espe- 
cially effective. Other things, such as the exhibi- 
tion of models and designs, are included in the 
illustrative method. When the aim is to illustrate 
shop processes, departmental procedure, correct 
and incorrect methods of doing work the method 
proves highly satisfactory. 


Various Methods Available 


Another method employed is known as the de- 
velopment method, which consists of a discussion 
participated in by all of the foremen under the 
leadership of one who is familiar with the condi- 
tions in the plant, preferably a former foreman. 

The results from this method are especially 
good when the group is a small one. Of all meth- 
ods it is one of the most satisfactory, and it may 
be supplemented advantageously by motion pic- 
tures and other methods of illustration. 

In the development of production the shop con- 
ference plan has proved its worth. 

Another method, the “apprentice method” has 
a considerable following, but it reaches so far into 
the future that it cannot be described as a logical 
part of an intensive course for foremen. any 
foremen may develop from apprentices, but their 
foremanship is a totally different thing from their 
apprenticeship training. 

Foremen may be developed from apprentices, 
but the real aim of apprenticeship training is to 
develop good mechanics, and all mechanics have 
not foremanship ability. Outside agencies are a 
convenience ; they are more effective than no train- 
ing at all, but not most effective. The job can 
best be done by selecting the most capable fore- 
man within the organization, who can be taught 
to teach, and by sending him to any one of the 
various agencies established through the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, where he may 
be trained in the art of teaching. When he is 


returned to his organization it will be found that 
he will conduct foremanship training that is suited 
to the particular needs of his plant. 

There are several agencies that train foremen. 
Some of them have been highly successful. The 
advantage lies in the fact that they are specialists 
in their particular type of work. The disadvan- 
tage, however, is that they present the same stand- 
ard course with only minor variations for differ- 
ent kinds of industries. The results cannot be 
as effective as when the course is developed from 
within an industrial organization by one who 
knows the working conditions intimately and who 
has been trained to teach. 

It has been stated frequently, that most labor 
troubles find their source in bad handling of men 
by foremen. It is also very true that, to the av- 
erage workman, his foreman is the company. The 
employment manager knows that new workers 
often ask, “Who is the foreman?” The new 
worker is like a highly sensitized plate and he 
gets his first impressions from the foreman under 
whom he works. It is evident that the foreman- 
ship training course must concern itself very 
strongly with the foreman’s problems in handling 
men. He is often held responsible for the loss of 
workers, for their safety, for their attendance, 
for their work results, for their interest, their 
distribution, and their instruction. 


Standard Course Impracticable 


If these are some of his jobs then they are the 
things upon which his training should be con- 
centrated. As there must be correct and incor- 
rect methods of handling men, it would seem that 
the foreman’s labor handling responsibilities 
should constitute a very considerable part of the 
course of training. 

The standardization of the content of the 
courses, or the use of a standard course for all 
kinds of industry is impractical; the foreman’s 
job varies with the industry. The content can 
only be satisfactorily framed when the aim is 
definitely known and established; then it should 
be framed to meet that aim. 

The aim must be established according to the 
requirements of the organization. It will not do 
for some one to sit upon the outside and say that 
the foremen need this and that system, nor will 
it do for the higher executives to disregard the 
foremen and give them some kind of a course 
which, if precedent is any criterion, would be bet- 
ter suited to college graduates. Again, it is im- 
practical to have a foremen independently dictate 
the content and organization of the course. Fore- 
men may lack the ability to analyze from the teach- 
ing standpoint. 

It seems there is but one logical course open, 
and that is to select someone who knows how, or 
one who can be taught how, and assign him the 
task of developing a course to suit the immediate 
need. 





The weakest living creature, by concentrating 
his powers on a single object, can accomplish 
something ; the strongest, by dispensing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish anything. The drop, 
by continually falling, bores its passage through 
the hardest rock. The hasty torrent rushes over 
it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace be- 


hind.—Carlyle. 
* * 


The Golden Rule contains all the elements 
necessary to unite the world into a brotherhood. 
It is not only Scriptural, but it is the one thing 
believed in by all intelligent people—Lorenzo H. 


Davis. 
* * * 


Prejudice is a handicap, a devil’s tool ; it is a 
conclusion arrived at without the aid of the God- 
given gift of reason.—Smith. 
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HOW TO SELECT PROMISING SALESMEN 


ti O-DAY the salesmanager’s problem is how 
to sort over sales timber more carefully and 
size up men more accurately. Every man 
who can carry a grip and smile intriguingly is 
not a salesman, even though he has been taking 
a lot of orders during the past few “‘easy-money” 
years. 

How can good salesmen’ be reliably selected? 

This subject demands attention, for there is lit- 
tle margin to experiment with, and to “hire and 
fire” a salesman costs from $500 to $1,250. There- 
tore, to say to a salesman, “You're hired!” may 
mean, if the selector’s judgment is poor, a thou- 
sand “iron men” thrown to the fishes, when money 
is precious and sales are even more so. 

The first step in successful picking of salesmen 
is to select the selector. To permit those who have 
no ability and no plan to do the selecting is ab- 
surd. The man who said, “Everybody thinks he 
can run a hotel and edit a newspaper,” should have 
added, “‘and select salesmen.” “Slick talkers” who 
are bully at selling themselves into a job or a 
drawing account outnumber the good salesmen. 
How easily salesmanagers may be misled was il- 
lustrated some time ago, in Detroit. A rating 
of salesmen by various experienced salesmanagers 
was attempted, and the judgments on the same 
applicant varied tremendously—fully 60 per cent. 

Various efforts have been made to “scientifi- 
cally” rate applicants, and research work on the 
subject is still being done. But, in my opinion, it 
is not a science, so much as an art, and, therefore, 
the more subtle things count most, so that a man 
who can pick winners 40 per cent. of the time is 
doing very well. He who selects salesmen should 
get plenty of definite information and use logic, 
intuition, and knowledge of life and men. 

The seriousness of the situation is disclosed by 
the statement of a Chicago salesmanager that, 
after examining 250 applicants, he found 85 per 
cent were mere “job seekers.” Classified ads, even 
when signed with the company’s name, brought 91 
per cent. chaff, from which 9 per cent. wheat was 
carefully winnowed. 

This salesmanager’s six key questions follow: 

1. Why do you think you can sell our line? 

2. What is your theory of advertising? 

3. What kind of advertising, in your opinion, 
is best for the merchant? 

4. What have you done personally to help 
move merchandise from the retailers’ shelves? 

5. Why should I give you preference over the 
200 other salesmen who are applying for the posi- 
tion! 

6. How much do you think you should earn 
in this job? 


Knowledge of “Line” Not Essential 


In the end, it comes to knowledge of men, and 
ability to give a salesman a rating close to the 
facts, which may be hidden, 6r covered up behind 
a “front.” 

Formerly, it was believed that a man must have 
had experience in his line and the “trade” through 
which he was to sell. The man who had grown 
up in the business was looked upon as best quali- 
fied as salesman for that particular line. Now 
most progressive and wide awake salesmanagers 
have learned that any man with the right tem- 
peramental and mental qualifications can be de- 
veloped into a salesman—with the proper training. 
And many salesmanagers even go so far as to 
avoid men with experience in their own line. 

Without doubt, the first requisites of a suc- 
cessful salesman are good health, personality, and 
capacity to be taught. Whether a man is on the 
road or calling on customers in the city, he is ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather conditions, poor hotel 
accommodations, irregularity in eating, and, some- 
times, personalities that are irritating and devital- 
izing. Everybody knows that purchasing execu- 
tives are not always the most agreeable to meet 
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First Look to Major Qualities, 
Then the Subtle Things 
That Also Count 


By J. George Frederick 


President, Business Bourse 
Author, “Modern Salesmanagement,” “The Great Game 
of Bustness” 


when making their purchases, as they often feel 
that they must be hard-boiled and put up a cer- 
tain amount of resistance, to avoid being over- 
loaded with stock. Without a strong body, a sur- 
plus of energy and vitality, and a strong power of 
resistance, no man can long withstand these con- 
ditions. 

On the whole it is the man with personality who 
gains and holds the attention as well as the trade 
of customers. Not always is the man who meets 
his customer with a “glad hand” the most welcome 
visitor. The man who can hold interest is the one 








KNOW YOUR SALESMAN! 


Know the qualities to look for in a 
good salesman, and it will be easier to 
find him. The man who must choose the 
good salesmen from a list of applicants 
has no easy task. If he picks winners 
more than 40 per cent. of the time, he’s 
a wonder, for many would-be salesmen 
learn first to sell themselves. In this ar- 
ticle Mr. Frederick turns the salesman 
inside out and shows you how to size 
him up. There are all kinds of salesmen, 
just as there are all kinds of bankers, 
business men and blacksmiths. Some 
can and will sell anything—on a liberal 
commission. Others are temperamental 
and fussy, favoring their tastes rather 
than thew pocketbooks. Teachers and 
lawyers, the records show, often make 
excellent salesmen. 








who can maintain his personality in the face of all 
adversities ; the man who is not a built-up, arti- 
ficial agglomeration of qualities, but a bona-fide 
person ; the man, in other words, with integrity of 
character. I am not speaking of morals, but of 
being sincerely oneself. This is a first principle of 
confidence-creating, so essential in selling. 

In selecting a salesman, his moral record is well 
worth considering, as it is a side of his life that 
sooner or later affects his health, and molds his 
personality. Some men can sit at cards several 
nights each week and never go broke, nor risk any 
one’s cash except their own, nor become obsessed 
with the game. Some men can put over big deals 
repeatedly, under the influence of alcohol. But 
they are the exceptions. A good salesman requires 
keen perception, a clear head, quick thinking, and 
a sympathetic flair for service. These are not:the 
characteristics of the man of moral deficiencies. 
Some salesmen may have been able to indulge in 
promiscuous and questionable social habits for sev- 
eral years, and still be considered only good 
sports, with records as business getters. But 
every wise and experienced salesmanager foresees 
the inevitable results of carelessness and continued 
dissipation. If he wants a salesman who will be 
a lasting and valuable asset, he will be cautious 
about hiring a man with doubtful morals and ques- 
tionable habits. 

In selecting a salesman for territory away from 
home, his family situation is of vital importance. 
If he has never traveled, and if the family ties are 
very strong, he can never give the best that is in 
him when out in distant territory. Some men, 
with all the qualifications of salesmen, are wholly 
incapable away from home. The influence of a 
man’s family upon his ability, his moral quality, 








and his social habits must be balanced up with 
his other qualifications. The experienced map 
may be judged on this score by his past business 
record. 

As to the special qualifications of a man fo; 
selling different classes of merchandise: 

There are some who will sell and can sell any- 
thing that offers a good income as an inducement, 
Such men are often of bold and rather dominat. 
ing personality, without ideals, principles, or sin. 
cerity, and with heed only for their own personal 
gains. At the opposite extreme there is another 
class of men, possibly too highly educated and re. 
fined. Such qualities may or may not be a dray- 
back, according to the line of business. They 
there is the mechanically inclined type of man, 
with strong natural ability for selling automobiles, 
farm machinery and such things, but not very suc- 
cessful with food products, clothing, textiles, or 
works of art. His knowledge is likely to be limited 
by his tastes to such an extent that no material 
gain could stimulate him to enthusiasm for other 
products. 

There is still another class—men of more tem- 
peramental nature, usually of good education, and 
with decided tastes and preferences among various 
lines of merchandise. In this class are high school 
and college graduates, many of whom had origi- 
nally intended fitting themselves for a profession, 
They are usually well-read, have high ideals, prob- 
ably very good personalities, and are capable of 
meeting tactfully all classes of people. The man 
of this class, whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced, usually has a decided preference, and no 
doubt will seek the particular line that appeals 
to him, unless forced into some other field by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. Applicants who 
are too fastidious and eccentric to be agreeable 
to most people in business life, come under this 
grouping, and of them the salesmanager will al- 
ways beware. They are usually recognized by 
their tendency to give too much attention to dress 
and personal appearances, and sometimes by man- 
nerisms and gestures better adapted to the stage 
or the Bohemian social set than to the business 
world, But, of course, while clothes do not make 
the man, they do often create the first impression. 
It is just as essential that the salesman be well- 
dressed and well-groomed, as it is that he be a 
man of energy, enthusiasm and agreeable person- 
ality. The fault is to be overdressed, and the 
salesman wearing loud and flowing ties, spats, and 
radically-cut suits will not get much attention 
from Mr. Average Businessman. 


Education vs. Business Experience 


Reading habits, recreation, and education are 
very important factors in determining and de- 
veloping the qualifications of a salesman. Edu- 
cation should make any one more broadminded, 
more flexible, and more capable of adapting him- 
self to all conditions of life. But statistics prove 
that this is not always the case. Too often both 
college and commercial students become so fixed 
in their habits, ideals, ideas, and opinions of busi- 
ness and life, that they are in no wise better 
equipped, but instead are hampered in adapting 
themselves to business conditions. The college 
graduate may have been a thorough and ambitious 
student and may have had a thorough course in 
sales training, but if he has had no business ex- 
perience nor contact with people in business life, 
he may be wholly incapable of mingling with peo- 
ple of the business world. This type may show 4 
brilliant mind and radiant personality to the sales- 
manager, and make an impression. But his per- 
sonality may never really adjust itself to the 
average business man. If the college man is ob- 
sessed with the magnitude of his own importance 
and his own ability, he may be wholly impossible. 
But there are cases where it may be an asset not 
to be conscious of possible weak points or ob- 
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The record of cont clerk 


An up-to-date National Cash Register shows you 
exactly what each one of your clerks does every day. 
Adding counters on the register tell: 


@ How many customers each clerk waited on. 


@ The total amount of each clerk’s sales. 


These daily records show you which clerks are most 
industrious, which clerks sell the most goods, which 
clerks are most accurate. 


They enable you to fix wages on actual selling 
ability. 


They give you the figures needed for a bonus or 
profit-sharing system. 


These clerks’ records, together with the many other 
printed and added records made by an up-to-date 
National Cash Register, enable you to control your 
business. 

















This adding counter, at the left side of 
the register, shows that Clerk A took in 
$39.84 during the day. Similar coun- 
ters show what the other clerks took in. 
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These adding counters, at the front of 
the register just above the cash drawers, 
show how many customers each clerk 
waited on, and the total number of 
customers. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 





NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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stacles, A positive and forceful individual, with 
tact and personality, may overcome all obstacles. 
The man who has all the major qualities and is 
conscious of his weak points will, in all probability, 
note and correct them, as circumstances permit, 
and develop into a successful salesman. 

Records of various organizations show that 
teachers and lawyers make excellent salesmen. In 
selecting a college graduate or professional man 
without business experience, the salesmanager 
should balance up good and bad qualities and give 
the applicant a trial, for there is no hard and fast 
rule of selection. Only a try-out will definitely 
prove the man’s ability. The quiet, unassuming 
man, noi strong on first impression, may get fur- 
ther than many others. 

Many men, with only common school and high 
school education, who have had several years’ 
business experience, are better equipped than the 
average college graduate to become salesmen. 
Granting that they have the major qualities, often 
they are more practical, flexible, and capable of 
adapting themselves to all conditions and peo- 
ple. In many organizations, no doubt, there are 
several men who seem to be misfits and failures in 
routine, accounting, and all general office work, 
who would make good salesmen, if they had some 
one to wake ’em up to the possibilities and start 
‘em off. There is, probably, much good sales tim- 
ber among the hundreds of really capable and 
fairly well-educated men who are floundering 
about from one office job to another; trying to 
find the thing they can really put their hearts and 
souls into, and not be considered failures. They 
need a practical “psycho-analyst” to help them 
find themselves, and it is up to such an one to 
select from this mass of material the salesmen 
to be. 

Habits of reading and recreation often give im- 
portant indications of a man’s general qualities as 
a salesman. The man who finds most of his rec- 
reation in reading, though he possess good person- 
ality, interest, and enthusiasm, is inclined to seek 
companionship in books rather than people, and 
often is not a good mixer, Often, too, he is rather 
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passive, and lacks energy and positiveness. It is 
well known that some men trend inward (intro- 
verts) and other trend outward (extroverts). The 
man who reads very little and has his recreation 
in golf, tennis, baseball, and other sports, or social 
interests, will always be a better mixer—usually 
he is a live-wire and a more positive, dynamic 
force. It is quite true that big deals are often 
put over and good customers made and retained at 
play on golf courses, or at luncheon, dinner party, 
or other social gathering. Every salesman who 
wishes to progress and to be up-to-date will do 
some reading, for merchandise, methods, and con- 
ditions are changing constantly, and it is neces- 
sary to keep posted. But a true salesman must 
know people rather than books. 

Habits of living are also important, as they 
quite often govern the size of the salesman’s ex- 
pense account. If an organization has few sales- 
men, large sales, and ample profits, it‘can afford 
to keep up a high standard and employ high- 
salaried men, accustomed to traveling like million- 
aires. Such salesmen are very often wholly un- 
able to limit themselves. They don’t know how. 
Men who have had previous business experience, 
especially as executives with any responsibility, 
are usually able to live and travel on a reasonable 
allowance. The lower grades of salesmen must 
be given precise expense limits and instructions. 

Many salesmanagers have two or three asso- 
ciates to interview applicants, so that they may 
check up against their own prejudices and limita- 
tions in judging men. Some have a system of 
rating men and combining the ratings of several 
selectors into a general average. Other sales- 
managers refuse to rate any applicant at a first in- 
terview—rightly regarding it as impossible to get 
at the true inner man so quickly. 

Selecting salesmen is at least as much an art as 
it is a science. I repudiate as childishness all 
phrenology, “face readings” (beyond a few sim- 
ple, elemental matters), and all the other fortune- 
telling devices, which, however profitable for the 
theorist or propagator, are a profitless gamble tor 
the one who attempts to use them in his business. 





Can Germany Meet the Indemnity? 


(Continued from page 410) 


much the indemnity comes to per worker per 
week. 

The value of the German mark went down from 
the par of 23.8 cents to about 1 cent, and has since 
recovered to almost 2 cents. The 1920 average 
value for the whole year, as shown by exchange on 
Berlin, was 1.74 cents; and in 1919 it was 6.72 
cents. According to statistics gathered by our 
Consular service, weekly wages in Germany aver- 
aged about 134 marks in 1919 and 295 marks in 
1920. These averages were computed by the 
writer from details given by the Consular reports. 
Multiplying by the average values of the mark, the 
weekly wages figure out in American money $9 in 
1919 and $5.13 in 1920. 

This 1920 figure, however, is too low ; for com- 
parisons of retail prices in the United States and 
Germany show that the mark in 1920 had about as 
much purchasing power as 2.32 cents. Upon this 
basis the 1920 average of weekly wage is $6.84. 
Furthermore, incomes of the upper classes are so 
much in excess of those of wage earnings that the 
average per capita income of a nation is equivalent 
to about 125 per cent. of average wages; and this 
per capita income is figured from the population 
engaged in gainful occupations only. Thus, an 
average wage of $6.84 per week may be taken to 
indicate that the working population of Germany, 
including highest and lowest, is earning the equi- 
valent of about $8.55 per week. This is equal to 
almost $444 per annum in gold, and since there are 
about 2% workers per family, the average family 
income should be placed around $1,111. 

Let us now see what the indemnity payments 
come to. 

For the next two years the fixed payments are 
$476,000,000 annually; and for the 30,000,000 
workers this ts equivalent to $15.87 per annum, or 
30% cents per week. 


German exports in 1919 were equivalent, at the 
actual value of the mark, to about $462,622,000 in 
American money, and the indicated total for 1920 
is about $1,204,500,000, according to the returns 
thus far available. Assuming that exports con- 
tinue to recover, and allowing five years for them 
to recover to normal notwithstanding the very rap- 
id gain thus far shown, the variable indemnity pay- 
ments would gradually increase from $167,640,000 
for 1921 to $282,960,000 for 1926. 

In other words, the 1921 variable payment 
would be about 1034 cents per worker per week, 
while that of 1926 would be 18% cents. For the 
next few years the payments per worker per week 
would be about as follows: 


Year Fixed Variable Total 
Cents Cents Cents 
1921 30% 10% 41% 
1922 30% 12% 42% 
1923 45% 13% 59% 
1924 45% 15% 61 
1925 454% 1634 62% 
1926 61 18% 79% 


Otherwise expressed, for the year to end May 1, 
1922, or roughly speaking, the calendar year 1921, 
the fixed payments, as shown in the first table in 
this article, amount to 30% cents per worker per 
week ; and the variable payment, consisting of the 
equivalent of 12 per cent. of the value of exports, 
amounts to about 1034 cents per worker per week. 

The total is, therefore, 4114 cents; and all these 
figures, including the above wages, are in gold. 
The maximum payment within the next six years 
should be about 791% cents per worker per week; 
and German wealth before the war increased at 
the rate of about $1,000,000,000 per annum. Let 
the reader draw his own conclusions. 


NO CUTS FOR SMOKERS 


Why Low Prices for South’s 
Tobacco Mean Little 


By William A. Hollingsworth 


Who, starting with a capital of $75 in 
a store doing about $6 worth of business 
a day, has successfully built up a chain 
of six large retail tobacco stores in New 
York within the last seven years, and is 
now doing over half-a-million dollars’ 
worth of business a year. 


HEN will prices come down for smokers? 

W The publicity recently given to the de- 

cline in the price of Burly tobacco has led 

many consumers to expect that their favorite 
brands will soon be back to pre-war prices. 

Very few consumers realize that there is a vast 
difference between Burly tobacco and the tobacco 
used in the manufacture of cigars. Burly tobacco 
is used only in the manufacture of the cheaper 
grades of smoking and chewing tobaccos and a 
few of the cheaper grades of domestic cigarettes. 
To compare the price of Burly tobacco with the 
price of cigar-leaf is like comparing the price of 
sole leather with the price of brown paper. 

The finest grades of cigar leaf come from Cuba, 
Connecticut, Sumatra and Porto Rico. Every 
cigar smoker is acquainted with the Clear-Havana, 
the Mild-Havana, the Sumatra and the Porto 
Rican cigar. 

Last year’s crop of cigar leaf sold at the high- 
est prices known to the tobacco industry, due to a 
great shortage. The manufacturer who did not 
make his commitments early in the buying season 
found it difficult to fill his requirements at any 

rice. 
P The crop shortage was caused by unfavorable 
weather conditions in the Connecticut district, and 
the desire of the Cuban and Porto Rican planters 
to rest their land by planting sugar, which was 
then bringing phenomenal prices. 

In addition to the high prices for tobacco, 
everything that enters into the manufacture and 
selling of cigars—cigar boxes, tins, paper con- 
tainers, labels, etc——has gone up from fifty to 
three hundred per cent., and thus far not a single 
reduction has occurred in any of these items. 

During the last five years, the government has 
been constantly loading the tobacco industry with 
additional taxes, the increase aggregating from 
$3 to $17 per thousand cigars; or from 100 to 
665 per cent. Then, freight charges have, of 
course, greatly advanced. 

In face of all these increased costs, it is hard to 
say when the consumer may expect a reduction 
in price. But, as the cigar manufacturing indus- 
try is in the hands of thousands of manufacturers, 
spread all over the country, it is safe to say that 
competition will see to it that the consumer en- 
joys the best at the lowest price possible. 





As thousands of small shops have been opened 
since the war, and as most of them are being very 
badly conducted, the following methods are sug- 
gested for the benefit of any shopkeeper who 
wants to kill his shop as quickly as possible: 

1. Close it for an hour at noon. 

2. Wait on customers in your shirt-sleeves. 

3. Always have a pipe in your mouth. 

4. Don’t take any nonsense from customers. 
Let them know it’s your shop, even if you haven’t 
paid for the goods yet. 

5. Don’t be friendly with other traders, for fear 
they’ll give you a bally lot of advice. 

-6, Always buy from a traveller, else he might 
think your credit is not good. 
Use your windows for storage. 

8. Don’t try to be popular. Be independent. 

9. Give credit to anybody, or people may think 
that you need the money. 

10. Don’t advertise. You can’t wait on more 
than one customer at a time.—The Efficiency 
Magazine. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
| The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 
Greatest 410 income Greatest i Business Gained Greatest {sean af Mortality 
Gain of Each In Business In Force Health and Welfare Work 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 
HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 
Assets > - - - - - ~ - $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 
Increase in Assets during 1920 - - - - $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Liabilities - - - - - ~ - $947,465,234.24 
Surplus - = © = = = = $33,447,852.93 
Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for 

in 1920 . - -  $1,062,389,920 


Mics dian Ase ew hee dinate cite innn ie tite World. 
Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance pie forin1920 $589,560,231 
More than ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - $1,651,950,151 

The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - -  $1,036,360,080 
More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and 
in 1920 than any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - -  $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - 312,689 


Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each Sssdeaes day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 > -  $81,257,393.70 
ayments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
7 reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 19 per cent.; 
right’s disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown 
by statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 

Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of 
Company. 

Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - $11,000,000 

Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge 
to sick Industrial Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to 
persons insured under Group policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of 


literature on health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000 exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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What's 
Coming this 
Spring ? 


How about business? 


Will prices drop further or 
strengthen ? 


What will happen to wages? 


Babson's Reports 


Special Barometer Letter just off the press 
outlines coming conditions for you. With 

is information youcan see what’sahead and 
plan your year accordingly. It contains fore- 
casts of vital interest to every business man. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet —“Increasing Net 

—. will be sent to interested executives 
without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin PT-35 q 


Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 























mms C)/P OFF HERE 


For Your 


MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 


— Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
Special Bulletin PT-35 
and Booklet, “Increasing 


as follows apummieens 
Le] ‘aaa 
Net Profits,’—gratis. 


How to Make Money 
and Keep It 


Men work hard and long to make money 
—only to throw it away by r investment. 
They fail through lack of FINANCIAL SKILL. 


Statistics show that only five out of every 
one hundred men become well off. You want 
to be one of these five. You can be. 


HOW YOU MAY ATTAIN THIS 
GOAL, WHAT METHODS YOU 
SHOULD ADOPT AT ONCE AND 
HOW WE CAN HELP YOU 


is explained in our FREE 20-page booklet. 
Page 4 contains a diagram which shows ycu 
clearly the steps you must take to success- 
fully attain FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


Tbe diagram on Page 5 may prove the 
turning point of your whole life. 


A prompt request for this treatise brings 
immediate response. Ask for a copy of FM-19. 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Please send me a cc~~ ~£ 
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For 
ACCURATE 


FORECASTS 
of 


MARKET TRENDS 


Follow the definite timely state- 
ments in the bulletins of the 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Send for Free Booklet S to-day. 


A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting, only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 























is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 
N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 


RESEARCH, Inc. 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Views of Others 


(Continued from page 403) 


Comment in the financial district on 
President Harding’s inaugural address 
was favorable. 

“President Harding has touched upon 
many matters that are of great moment 
to the whole world today,” said Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. “His declared desire to have this 
Government confer with other leading 
nations on present problems that are 
pressing for solution; his expressed 
belief that taxation and trade matters 
must have prompt attention, will all 
serve to inspire confidence both here 
and abroad.” 

Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, had 
this to say: “It is able, comprehensive, 
clear and convincing. So far as it re- 
fers to matters contained in his previ- 
ous speeches, it is entirely in harmony 
with them. It will have a reassuring 
and decided effect upon the general 
commercial, financial and industrial af- 
fairs of this country. If the people of 
the United States will do their full 
part toward reconstruction, readjust- 
ment and restoration in accordance with 
the invitation of our President, we 
ought to witness a marked and progres- 
sive improvement in business from this 
very day.” 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, com- 
mented as follows: “The President has 
summed up a constructive economic 
program which the people of this coun- 
try must carry out, if we are to make 
progress. But it can be made operative 
only through the co-operation of all 
elements of our body politic. And all 
forward-looking business interests hope 
that President Harding may receive 
such co-operation for the welfare and 
prosperity of this nation and the world 
in general.” 


FORD OUTPUT INCREASING 


“It is now only a question of a few 
weeks before our plants will be in full 
operation,” said Henry Ford in a recent 
iaterview. “We are calling our men 
back as fast as we can possibly take 
care of them. It won’t be long before 
things are in full swing.” He added 
that orders for between 78,000 and 79,- 
000 cars had been received at the High- 
land Park plant for March. About 
27,000 men have been re-engaged, which 
would mean that production of cars 
will increase to nearly 3,500 daily. 

John Hays Hammond, who is familiar 
with conditions in Russia, does not see 
any hope of an early revival of trade 
with that country. “Russia,” he says, 
“has neither goods nor gold to pur- 
chase from us; she has nothing on 
which to borrow from us. Russia is 
paralyzed. Her transportation system 
is broken down. Agriculture has 
dropped to insignificance, and industry 
is at a standstill. In a word, all Russia 
can sell will be taken up by other coun- 
tries near by. I can see no considerable 
trade with Russia, and I think her con- 
dition with respect to foreign trade is 
well nigh hopeless.” 

Regarding the recent cut in the price 
of newsprint from 65 to 5,7 cents a 






pound, Philip T. Dodge, president of 
the International Paper Company. de- 
clared: “It is costing us as much today 
to make newsprint as it ever has in the 
history of our business. We made this 
cut in response to publishers’ appeals 
because they said they could not afford 
to continue in business at the other 
price under the curtailed volume of ad- 
vertising. It is yet too early to know 
how this will affect earnings, but we are 
hoping it will increase our volume suf- 
ficiently to counteract partially the drop 
in prices.” 


CLOTHING VALUES STABILIZED 


Max Hart, president of Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, discussing the present 
situation in the retail clothing trade, 
says that while the average price of 
woolens has declined about 50 per cent., 
it is still double what it was in 1913. 
“In clothing,” he says, “we have come 
to realize, 1 think, that the major price 
movements are over, and that we will 
not see any such wide fluctuations in 
the future as we have during the past 
several years. There may be a little 
softening here or little price hardening 
there, but there will be no large ad- 
vances or declines. Values have be- 
come practically stabilized, and buying 
confidence is on the point of being re- 
established. So far, the quotations 
placed on fall woolens indicate a saving 
to buyers. On the lines we buy we have 
figured a reduction of from 25 to 49 per 
cent. This establishes a range of values 
about double that of pre-war times. As 
the cost of materials is generally taken 
for one-third of the total cost of pro- 
ducing a suit, the actual reduction in 
clothing next fall should be from 10 to a 
little more than 15 per cent.” 

“The amount of business we have 
been successful in booking for 1921,” 
declares John G. Elwood, president of 
the Midwest Engine Company, Indi- 
anapolis, “has made it necessary to 
add four hundred men to our force 
within the last three weeks and also 
to run night shifts in some depart- 
ments. In fact, we feel rather proud 
of the fact that we occupy the enviable 
position at this time of actually being 
considerably behind on deliveries.” 

“Nineteen hundred and twenty-one a 
year of test—make it a year of tri- 
umph,” is the slogan presented by J. H. 
Tregoe, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. “This 
is a splendid time to clean house and 
get ourselves right,’ says Mr. Tregoe. 
“When business is very slow and orders 
are scarce it is but natural for sellers 
to nibble at any kind of a bait; but if 
they give way and grant long terms and 
unusual discounts a price later will be 
exacted for this mistake, and there is no 
reason in the world why it should be 
made. Sell commodities, not terms, is 
our urgent appeal. Hold fast to that 
which is sound. Better have a smaller 
business on a right basis than a larger 
business on a wrong basis. Nerve and 
backbone are required to resist the 
pressure, but, believing in its necessity, 
we say again—sell commodities, not 
terms.” 
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University 
Committee on Economic I 
Research I 
OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN its Statis- tumt 
tical Service, including an Index of pron 
Business Conditions, which has given belo 
a reliable forecast of commodity price s 
movements since the Armistice. This price 
Service is based on new methods of depe 
analyzing and interpreting business 
statistics. It includes also reliable new 
indices of the money and security mar- So i 
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problems of timely interest and imper- bot 
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March 29, 1921, both days included. 000, 
G. D. MILNE, Treasure ing 
LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. as 
New York, 25, 1931. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Ow § dre 
Sales Company have this day declared a Dividend & ear 
Two Dollars per share payable April 1, 1921, to tho 1 
stockholders of the Company who are holders of ful dev 
share certificates of stock, registered on the Compeiy’ 
books at the close of business March 17, 1931 Cae @ Cer: 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








Can Buy and Will 


VEN a locomotive doesn’t start off 
at full steam. Don’t expect a busi- 
ness boom right away. The best that 
ly can be expected is moderate 


ab 
= And there are 


improvement at first. 

signs t 
aie ioe and there. The public have 
the wherewithal to buy. They need 
goods after their long “strike. : The 
fall in the cost of living is beginning 
to bring them into a less rebellious 
frame of mind. All that is now neces- 
sary is to lay prominently before them 
attractive prices. Many progressive 
merchants declare that their stores 
have been overrun by customers when 
worthwhile bargains have been offered. 
Here is the key to the problem. 


Still Downward, But— 


HE broad trend is still towards 

lower prices. This month cotton has 
tumbled to 10% cents a pound for 
prompt delivery. Copper has broken 
below 12% cents a pound. Certain steel 
prices have been sharply reduced by in- 
dependent manufacturers. Iron is at a 
new low price for the year. So is tin. 
So is lead. Index numbers are lower 
both here and abroad. The stock mar- 
ket likewise has witnessed many de- 
clines to new iow quotations for the 
year. Moreover, wage reductions are 
still the order of the day and will be- 
come more general as soon as the 
United States Steel Corporation lowers 
its prices and wages. Most merchants 
and other buyers are pursuing a hand- 
to-mouth policy, and so far this has 
proved profitable. Prices of raw ma- 
terials, however, cannot reasonably go 
appreciably lower but should shortly 
show firmness. Nor would it take any 
abnormal increase in buying to bring 
about a turn in manufacturers’ prices 
for various classes of goods. Even the 
longest lane has a turning. 


Few “Bargain” Stocks 


| arene ged report a disconcerting 
dearth of dry goods “bargains” 
for their basements and their special 
sales. This is a healthy sign. 


The Big Four 


BUSINESS men look to the Harding 
Administration to tackle in earnest 
these four dominating problems: 

Taxes. 

Foreign Trade. 

Our relationship to the League of 
Nations. 

Shipping. 

All affect finance and business vi- 
tally. All urgently need the weighti- 
est attention that President, Cabinet 
and Congress can exercise. 


Taxes Will Tax Mellon 


OURUNKEN profits aggravate tax col- 
V lecting difficulties. To raise $4,000,- 
000,000 tolerably painlessly will tax the 
ingenuity of even so astute a financier 
as Andy Mellon. When Congress ad- 


dresses itself to tariff problems in 


farnest, it will find that the public have 
developed very emphatic views con- 
cerning how certain industries deserve 
to be treated, Profiteering hasn’t been 
Congress was allowed to 


forgotten, 


hat this improvement has ° 


carry on its mock tariff activities with- 
out hindrance during the closing days 
of the Wilson Administration because 
the public confidently expected that the 
whole thing would end in smoke. The 
man in. the street probably is not 
worrying very much about our rela- 
tionship with the League of Nations, 
but in the highest financial and busi- 
ness circles the importance of reaching 
formal peace with Germany and of 
formulating some workable arrange- 
ment with the Allied powers is fully 
understood. As for shipping, the cur- 
rent waste of the public’s money 
through idle ships, etc., is appalling, 
while uncertainty as to what Govern- 
ment competition they may expect in 
the future is having a paralyzing effect 
upon shipping companies and also ship- 
ping securities. Let the Harding Ad- 
ministration give a good account of it- 
self in handling these four problems 
and it will make a most auspicious rec- 
ord in its first year of office. 


A Householder’s Plaint 


HIS letter from a “Forbes” corre- 

spondent reveals the current work- 
ings of the minds of a great many 
people. “The cost of living is coming 
down, as you so well point out, but 
there are many necessities which enter 
into the daily cost of every family that 
so far show no signs of returning to 
normal. Ice, milk, anthracite coal are 
some of them. The charge of laundry 
is another item for most families. Bread 
has not met the reduction in flour. You 
could do much good in bringing such 
things before the public.” 


Failures Don’t Excite 


N° great sensation has been caused 
by commercial failures notwith- 
standing that last month’s liabilities 
reached the record maximum of $60,- 
000,000. The reason? Probably be- 
cause in the vast majority of cases the 
fatalities have occurred among con- 
cerns which sprang up like mushrooms 
during the artificial war boom. The 
mortality among old-established firms 
has not been abnormally heavy. A lot 
of those who jumped into the business 
arena when the going was good were 
quite prepared to “clean up” hastily, 
salt away their winnings, and allow the 
inevitable to happen after the boom 
burst. The house-cleaning now going 
on is in many respects salutary and 
necessary. 


Importance of Acceptances 


Ly you use acceptances in your busi- 
ness? Paul M. Warburg says: 
“Unless the Federal Reserve Board 
puts itself heart and soul behind the 
untrammeled development of accept- 
ances as a prime investment for banks 
and Federal Reserve Banks the future 
safe and sound development of the 
system will be jeopardized. . . Un- 
less the acceptance secures its place as 
a secondary reserve of all banks, we 
cannot hope to get away from our old 
system of basing the liquidity of the 
barking system of the United States 
primarily on the call money market of 
the New York Stock Exchange. It is 2 
cuestion of life and death for the Fed-- 
eral Reserve system.” 
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“Makes All Figuring 


Turning the Crank” 
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as Easy as 


This diagram of the Monroe keyboard 
shows Monroe’s Visible Proof of 
Accuracy in a typical multiplication 
prohlem—18234 items at $1.23. . Set 
182.75 on keyboard; give crank a few 
quick forward turns. Your answer 
appears—proved correct—all three 
factors of your problem are in plain 
sight, as shown in the diagram above. 









How Much Time Is Wasted 
Re-Checking Figure-work? 


OW much time does your office 

waste in going over figure-work 
twice, three times or more to prove 
correctness of results? 


The Monroe’s visible proof of accu- 
racy makes re-checking unnecessary. 
It allows you to see as you go that 
your answer is correct the first time. 


Take this typical problem: Find the 
cost of 18234 items at $1.23 per item. 
You set the first number on the Mon- 
roe keyboard, give the crank a few 
quick turns forward and—there’s your 


answer—$224.78%%. All factors of your 
problem are in plain sight (see diagram 
above). 


The Monroe assures the same first- 
ime accuracy in speeding out invoices, 
payrolls, cost figures, chain discounts, 
estimates, engineering formulae, per- 
centages, etc. 


The Monroe “Book of Facts” con- 
tains 24 pages on the subject of saving 
time and money in handling figures. 
The coupon below makes it conven- 
ient to obtain a copy. Simply tear 
out and send today. 


“The Visible Check Makes Re-checking Unnecessary” 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, writes:— 


“We find the Monroe Calculating Machine extremely simple to 

operate, and the Visible Check enables the operator to check his 

work at ail times—re-checking is unnecessary. Without the Monroe 

at least one and possibly two additional employees would be 
¢. ” 


req 


Send this coupon today. It will be referred to the office nearest you—and there are over 
100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United States and Canada. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York | 


Without placing us under any obligation send us a copy of Monroe | 


“Book of Facts.” 
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The Technical Position 


—Selecting the Right Stocks 

—Stocks in Strong Technical 
Position 

—Measuring a Stock’s Resist- 
ance 


The above subject is fully explained in 
Chapur ¥ of ao beck” . 
“Five Successful Methods of 
O, erating in the Stock Market’ 
Written by an expert. » ill 
trated by ye — Fong Second , ot. = 


edition now ready. Send one dollar to 
insure a copy by first-class mail. 


Ask for Edition C-7 


SEXSMITH. 


*AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
\07 Liberty Street New York 











Active 


40 Securities 


listed on the New York Stock 


ely se 
urities erill Gnd this beck nt very 
practical value. 


Copy mailed free upon request 
Ask for F.-58 


“Always Without Obligation” 


S:S-Ruskay & Co. 


Consolidated Stock Exch of NY 
20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 7001-7009 
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6.50 to 8.25% od 


4 RAILS 
1 INDUSTRIAL 
1 PUBLIC UTILITY 





Ask for List F-6 


Investment Department 


Lyman D SmiTH8CQ 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4100 


Branch Office 


527 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 3700 


1 
Long Term Bonds 
For Business Men 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Seasonal Recovery in Security Prices Now 
Due—General Rise Likely 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HIS is the usual time of the year 

for an upward swing in security 
prices. That it is no time to sell stocks 
when the “sap begins to run up the 
trees,” is axiomatic in Wall Street. In 
March, 1919, the big “peace” bull mar- 
ket began, and in March last year 
there began a recovery in prices which 
carried averages back to within six or 
seven points of the previous year’s 
peak, before the downward movement 
was resumed, about the middle of 
April. Spring is proverbially the sea- 
son of optimism. 

Appreciation in quoted values there 
will undoubtedly be this spring, and 
the longer accumulation continues at 
the lower levels the sharper will be the 
rebound, whenever the required im- 
petus is given. In its earlier stages the 
rise should be general, because the pub- 
lic has all along been pretty well in- 
formed as to the state of things in 
various depressed industries and full 
opportunity has been given to discount 
conditions at their worst. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the rise can go far in 
the stocks of concerns over-burdened 
with inventories and having plants in- 
flated to the requirements of feverish 
war production. “Book values,” based 
on fixed investments, swollen by whole- 
sale ploughing back of earnings into 
property, will no longer have the ap- 
peal exerted when such investments 
were bringing in large revenues. Ex- 
cept where balance sheets reveal ex- 
ceptionally good or exceptionally poor 
positions, it is likely that more thought 
will be given to prospective earnings 
rather than to static statements of con- 
ditions which formed the basis of so 
much speculation and so many stock 
dividends in 1920. 


ATTRACTIVE SPECULATIONS 


When a market wants to go up, as 
all markets do in hopeful times, it is 
natural that, with the general outlook 
beclouded, it should seek out the secur- 
ities concerning which there is the least 
doubt. The line of least resistance has 
all along appeared to be in the rail- 
road shares and good preferred stocks, 
and assuredly in preferred stocks and 
bonds of gilt-edged investment grade. 
High-grade preferred stocks and bonds 
are the best “speculations” obtainable 
now, because they hold out practically 
a definite promise of advances ranging 
from 10 to 20 points over the next year 
or two, with a dependable yield of 6 
to 7 per cent. on the investment, in the 
meantime. Ten to twenty points in 
two years may not seem like a big 
speculative profit, but it is a most at- 
tractive inducement where the risk is 
practically negligible. This conclusion 
is, of course, predicated upon the con- 
viction that money rates will work 
downward to the extent of at least 2 
per cent. within the next year or two. 

While the better class of preferred 
stocks, such as U. S. Steel, American 
Car & Foundry, National Biscuit, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey will feel 
strongly the impetus of lower rates 
for money, they are now selling on a 
lower basis than issues not so stable, 
and, therefore, will not have so far to 
go to adjust themselves to declining 
rates. 

The real speculative opportunities in 
preferred stocks lie in the issues which 
have felt the pressure of liquidation 


due to trade depression, such as Cen- 
tral Leather, American Woolen, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical, and Rubber 
lst preferred. An investment in a 
group of such issues, protected by wide 
diversification, offers unusually attrac- 
tive profit possibilities. 

In the common stocks, speculation is 
likely to find more forceful expression 
in the railroad and public utility groups 
than in the industrial group as a whole. 
For the first time in years the rail- 
roads have been given the opportunity 
to show what they can do with ade- 
quate freight rates, and an improving 
investment market will before long 
allow them to finance their capital 
needs at equitable rates. Consosidations 
will furnish the speculative zest needed 
to draw public support to the market. 
This year should see the beginning of 
a big market in rails. 

Low-priced issues such as St. Louis 
& Southwestern, ’Frisco, Colorado & 
Southern, Kansas City Southern, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Rock Island, Southern 
Railway, Western Maryland, and the 
Eries. should attract a large speculative 
following, and perhaps such stocks will 
be the first to move. Chesapeake & 
Ohio, in the medium-priced group, de- 
serves especial mention because of its 
uniformly good earnings record during 
recent lean months. 


INVESTMENT RAILS 


The old-line rails of established 
earning power may be slower to 
feel the turn for the better because 
their larger investment has been a 
heavier burden during the period of 
unprofitable operation, but they will 
surely come in for their share of any 
real bull market. In this group may be 
mentioned such stocks as Atchison, 
Northwestern, Great Northern pre- 
ferred, Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, New York Central, Norfolk 
& Western, Northern Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, and Union Pacific. Baltimore 
& Ohio, one time included in the in- 
vestment group, is making rapid strides 
toward rehabilitation of earning power. 

In the public utility group, Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York, People’s Gas, 
North American, American Telephone, 
Pacific Telephone, and Public Service 
of New Jersey are all attractive, while 
such low-priced speculations as the 
United Railways Investment stocks, and 
Utah Securities seem worth while. 

It is difficult to get at the bottom 
of things in the group of industrial 
common stocks. Future developments, 
as yet inscrutable, will shape the spec- 
ulative course. Wall Street is just 
learning that price liquidation and 
goods liquidation are two different 
things; in some -instances where the 
worst seemed to be over, as in the 
sugars, the aftermath is proving full 
of pitfalls. But industries represented 
by these stocks appear to have been 
liquidated: American Woolen, Central 
Leather, U. S. Rubber, Lee Rubber & 
Tire, Food Products, Wilson & Co., 
and Studebaker. Copper stocks are un- 
questionably a purchase for a long pull. 

Stabilization of things below the bor- 
der and anticipation of probable recog- 
nition of Mexico by the new Admin- 
istration should attract speculative at- 
tention to such stocks as Southern Pa- 
cific, American Smelting & Refining, 
and Greene Cananea. 








T is not necessary to live in 
or near New York in order 
to obtain reliable service 

and careful advice when invest. 
ing money. 


For the benefit of our out-of. 
town customers we maintain 
special mail department. 


This department keeps them in 
touch with the investment 
situation, and enables them to 
buy and sell securities in the 
New York — no matter 
where they may live. 


OUR BOOKLET 
“Investing by Mait” 
TELLS HOW THIS IS DONE 


If this service would be of use 
to you let us send you a copy, 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York City 
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Production— 


Finances— 
Outlook— 


The great scope of this com- 
pany’s activities—its large 
production. The financial 
condition and past earning 
accomplishments together 
with the industrial outlook 
carefully analyzed and dis- 
cussed in circular “F.S. 14.” 
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STOCK OPTIONS 


NVESTIGATE THE 

MONEY-MAK- 

ING POSSIBILITIES 
OF THIS VALUABLE 
METHOD OF STOCK 
TRADING. 





HE INSURANCE 
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PROTECTION 
AGAINST SERIOUS 
LOSS IN AN ADVERSE 
MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F.M. 


SH. WILCOXS ©, 
PUTS ant CALLS 


GUARANTEED BY MEMBERS 
OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
233 Broadway New York. 
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Thrift 
Savings 
Investment 
TREATISE on the 


consistent application 
of Monthly Savings to 
the purchase of Standard 
Securities. 


Copy FM-z sent free on 
request 


Cuarces 4. CLARKSONS E: 


66 Broadway, - NewYork. 
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Foreign Exchange 
Explained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edition), 
“Foreign Exchange Explained,” 
clarifies what appears to be a diffi- 
cult problem to prospective pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities will 
no this booklet of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for 704. 


W"H. MKenna &Co. 


25 W. 43>ST. NEW 
Phone: Vanderbilt 7600 














The Stock Market 


Interesting analysis of the 
present and future outlook, 
together with latest informa- 
tion regarding the stocks or 
bonds you own or contem- 
plate purchasing, gratis upon 
request, 


‘DAVID MALTMAN 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
20 Broad St. New York 


Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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Bonds Still Yield 7% 


Many good industrial, railroad, and 
public utility bonds, with 10 to 30 years, 
or more, to run, still yield 7 per cent., 
and better. It behooves the investor to 
look sharp now, for such opportunities 
will not last forever. 
picked at random: 


Yield 
Ala., Tenn. & North. Pr Ln 6s, ’48..7.25% 
Diamond Match 7%s, ’35.......... 7.40 
Kanawha & W Vir. Ist 5s, ’55....7.00 
Kas. City Southern 5s, ’'50......... 7.00 
North. Ohio Tract. & Lt. Ist Ln. 
Oe Ge 56. Ss on cikce sc tseadecsts 7.00 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s, ’75....... 7.40 


Northwestern Bell Tel. 7s, ’41....7.30 
Pac. Gas & Elect. Ist & Rfg. “A” 


WEN os ho oo cans Poke shaseaaen 7.10 
South Rlwy. Gen 4s, ’56.......... 7.00 
Steel & Tube Co. of Amer. Gen. 

WENN By. SEs onic nsuwansichscoas 7.40 


Here Is a Bargain 


Colorado & Southern ist preferred, 
paying 4 per cent., and selling around 52, 
to yield fully 7.7 per cent., is an out- 
standing bargain. It was necessary to 
discontinue dividends in 1914, but the 
4 per cent. annual rate had been pre- 
viously maintained for seven consecu- 
tive years. The road is partly in the 
Western territory, where a 35 per cent. 
freight rate increase was allowed, and 
partly in Mountain-Pacific territcry, 
where the advance was 25 per cent. 
Colorado & Southern has been showing 


_iacreased earning power under the new 


rates, and it is estimated that the Ist 
preferred dividend will be covered four 
or five times over this year. For a few 
years preceding the war the stock 
ranged between 60 and 86, with the 
average above 70. 


“Cotton Belt” Prospers 


St. Louis & Southwestern continues 
to lead the field of low-priced rails in 
earnings. For December, when many 
previously good earners made poor 
showings, the “Cotton Belt” reported a 
gain of $419,000 in gross operating 
1evenues, more than half of which— 
$232,000—was carried over to net. For 
the first four months under new freight 
rates, net revenues increased fully 134 
per cent. Such results under difficult 
business conditions augur very sub- 
stantial earning power for the com- 
mon stock before the end of this year. 


The Promise Fulfilled 


Now that American Bank Note com- 
ron has shown earnings of fully $20 a 
share in 1920, against half that amount 
in 1919, there should be no hesitancy in 
predicting that the current dividend 
rate of $4 annually will be increased be- 
fcre long. Attention has been several 
times directed in “Forbes” to the in- 
creasing earning power of this concern, 
*~vhich has been busy engraving new 
stock and bond certificates and new 
bank notes of domestic and foreign 
vintage. So far as one can look ahead 
in 1921, it seems likely that new finan- 
cing and refunding operations will keep 
American Bank Note’s order books well 
filled. At 54, the stock has come within 
a point of its high level of 1919. 


Dyes Disappointed 


Failure of Congress to act on the dye- 
stuffs bill was disappointing to the pool 
in Allied Chemical & Dye, but it is 
likely that there will be quick action in 


Here is a group | 


the next session, for that country which 
allows its dye industry to languish is 
sure to be deficient in the elements of 
chemical warfare. Allied Chemical 
hasn’t started yet. ; 


Copper Still Used 


Those who see replacement of copper 
by cast steel in various articles of ma- 
chinery and hardware are inclined to 
pursue the theme to its logical end and 
conclude that the uses of copper are 
dwindling. Strange that no one had 
such a thought in 1916 when copper 
stocks were booming! The facts are 
that the apparent, or estimated, domes- 
tic consumption of copper in 1920 
amounted to 800,000,000 pounds, against 
610,400,000 in 1914, 767,300,000 in 1913, 
819,600,000 in 1912, and 709,600,000 in 
1911. Some of the high-cost mines may 
have to close down until the price of 
the metal recovers, but we are going to 
continue using and mining copper. Buy 
good copper stocks! 


Speculation in Sterling 


St. Paul European Loan 4s, of 1925, 
appear to offer an excellent vehicle for 
those seeking speculative investment 
the fluctuations of which are based on 
the market for sterling exchange. 
These bonds are really pound-franc se- 
curity, as the holder has the option of 
accepting payment in 1925 at the rate of 
£19-15s-6d in London, or 500 francs in 
Paris, for the equivalent of a hundred- 
dollar bond, now obtainable around $58 
to $59. It is estimated that if sterling 
is around $4 to the pound when the 
honds mature, they will be worth $79, 
while sterling at $4.87 would make the 
Londs worth about $96. 


Dock’s Earnings Sustained 


New York Dock continues to report 
good earnings. During the war pros- 
perity this company built new concrete 
warehouses and improved old _ build- 
ings and docks out of current earnings. 
The result is a strong position finan- 
cially and increased equities for the 
stocks, which look attractive at current 
depressed prices. 


North American Gains 


North American is one of the public 
utility concerns that reported a sub- 
stantial gain in net earnings in 1920. 
The stock has been paying regular an- 
nual dividends for the past eleven years, 
and has shown surpluses ranging from 
fair to good for every one of these 
years. At its present price around 61, 
yielding better than 8 per cent., the 
stock is an excellent speculative invest- 
ment. Fifteen years ago it sold above 
par ($100), and in the five years before 
the war its range was 60 to 88. 


Rubber’s Inventories Questioned 


The U. S. Rubber balance sheet, 
showing inventories of $122,873,231 at 
the end of 1920, against $87,633,699 in 
1919, has led Wall Street to inquire, 
“Were inventories spared to improve 
earnings results? ?” The sheet was good 
otherwise, showing $72,631,000 cash and 
receivables, against $63,034,000 payables. 


“KP” Needs Money 


Those who watch 1920 balance sheets 
may save, as well as make money. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire’s showing of only 
$4,621,800 in cash and_ receivables, 
against payables of $8,372,400, hints 
strongly of the need of new financing. 
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Economic Influences 


on Security Prices 


2. The Trend of 
Commodity Prices 


The irregularity in the fall of com- 
modity prices has been an important 
factor in making their return to normal 
less disastrous than would have been 
the case had all prices tumbled to- 
gether. 


The return of all prices to normal levels 

is but a question ef time and when such 

conditions again prevail, the purchasing 

power of the dollar will have more than 

aga as compared with its value last 
ay, 


It is therefore ween that the yields 
of securities will rease and advances 
in prices be made from present low quo- 
tations. We feel justified in saying that 
now is the time to buy securities—before 
the readjustment. 


We will publish this series of 
advertisements in booklet form. 
Send in your request for a copy 
today and ask for list of invest- 
ment opportunities 106-F.M. 


DUNN 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones: 8300-16 Henever 














It Is Different 





Our weekly “Trading| 
Suggestions” treats the 
most active listed stocks 
in a short and definite 
manner. 


It will be found in- 
valuable to investors in 
helping them to decide 
which stocks should be 
bought or let alone. 


If you are interested, we 

will be pleased to place 

~ name on our mailing 
t. 


No obligation whatso- 
ever. 


In requesting copy, 
please mention F.823 
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A FAIR QUESTION 


Somebody asked us—‘‘How much do you really 
think of your own securities ?’’ 
WE SAID—6% oa are backed by 
pte ~ ‘eel on income-producing 
tion of our convictions as 
ds, our 
seour- 
ity for Prudence-Bondholders. 
A word from you will bring 
our booklet F.M. No. 128. 
REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
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4Opportunities for Investors 


Four Months’ Private Control, Higher Rates, 
Bring Larger Net to Many Roads 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


ments on amounts due under Goverp. 
ment guarantees will bridge over jm. 
mediafe cash needs, so that a more 
favorable opportunity for financing 
through investment markets may fe 
awaited. 

Lower money rates, along with jp. 


Fi eamege are some encouraging lights 
on the railroad situation: 
Nineteen important carriers were able 
to increase net operating revenues dur- 
ing the first four months of private op- 
eration, although at least half of this 
period coincided with acute business de- 


New England contributes 
to the world’s table 


In Colonial days, when codfish was legal 
tender for the payment of debt, New Eng- 
land laid the foundation for a sea-food 
trade even then extending overseas. That 
trade has expanded steadily. Hundreds of 
tons of fish and fish preparations are now 
shipped each week to foreign and domestic 
markets. Boston is the largest fishing port 
in the country, with Gloucester pressing for 
a close second. 


New England’s contribution to the na- 
tion’s table also includes shipments of cereals, 
grain products, fruits and vegetables. This 
territory raises more field corn to the acre 
than the Middle Western States. 
textured berries, apples, potatoes and onions 


Fine- 


from the many well-favored localities are in 
strong demand in nearby and distant cities. 


The National Shawmut Bank has been 
participating actively in the upbuilding of 
New England food industries for more than 
85 years. We are firmly established in the 
confidence of these industries—well situated 
to act as an intermediary in any transaction 
in which we can be of service. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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pression. 

Efficiency in freight handling has in- 
creased notably, tending to lower costs. 
Car loadings averaged 31 1-5 tons last 


creased earning power, will reduce the 

cost of necessary future financing. 
In attempting to interpret current 

earnings statements, the investor must 





RAILROADS SHOWING INCREASED 
EARNING POWER 


Divi- 
EASTERN GROUP 
Baltimore & Ohio com 
Baltimore & Ohio pfd 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Delaware & Hudson 
Lehigh Valley 
Norfolk & Western 
Norfolk & Western pfd 
Pennsylvania 
Wabash pfd “A” 
Western Maryland 
WESTERN GROUP 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul pfd 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac. com 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac. pfd 
Colorado & Southern com 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd 
Great Northern pfd 
Kansas City Southern com 
Kansas City Southern pfd 
Missouri Pacific com 
DAUIBSGUET FP REINC PEG o.0.0.0.0..2.0:0.0:0:0.0:0:8 : ae 
Northern Pacific 
St. Louis & Southwestern com 
St. Louis & Southwestern pfd 
Southern Pacific 
WGION PAGING GOM. .oc..s ccccscee. 
Union Pacific pfd 
SOUTHERN GROUP 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Illinois Central 
Seaboard Air Line com 
Seaboard Air Line pfd 
Southern Railway com. .......... .. 
Southern Railway pfd 


+Deficit. 
“rights.” 


8Est. High 
dend Earns. 1920 


§Estimated on basis of 6% of “invested capital.” 
tEntitled to 5% per annum, cumulative from June 30, 1918. 


Net oper. rev. 
4 mos. to Dec. 3] 
(000’s omitted) 
1920 1919 


r7~Price Range— 
Now 
about 


Yield 
Percent. 


oy $6,976 


$4,460 


259 
505 
1,321 


3213 
74,931 
963 


197 
2,972 
3,569 
1,584 
5,157 
1,378 


4,989 1,669 
8210 7,966 
2,245 959 
16,780 20,302 
17,526 17,769 
2,256 2,744 
6314 529 
2,482 126 


88 3,663 4,416 


*“Ex” oil stock 





December, an increase of 3% tons over 
the previous year, and 1 2-5 tons over 
December, 1918. 

Railroad labor is doing a better day’s 
work. 

Lower commodity prices, especially 
coal, oil, and iron, mean lower costs 
of operation and maintenance, which 
will be reflected in earnings statements 
as soon as extraordinary outlays for 
bringing the roads back to good condi- 
tion have been completed. 

Greatly increased manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the country’s industrial plants, 
ranging from a small percentage up to 
and above 300 per cent., means increased 
business for the carriers when industry 
is operating full-time again. 

If general business revival material- 
izes, railroad revenues will surely ex- 
pand. 

Abrogation of certain unreasonable 
clauses of war-time working agree- 
ments, which seems likely, will reduce 
labor costs without direct wage cuts, 
and wage revisions here and there 
will add to such economies. 

Legislation permitting partial pay- 


keep in mind that the months of De- 
cember, January and February cover 
the period when operating costs are 
highest and net results usually the 
poorest. : 

Freight business deferred through 
the withholding of such commodities as 
grains and cotton from the market 1s 
not business lost. It must be handled 
sometime. 

The outlook is for all the business 
the railroads can handle in the last 
nine months of 1921. 

The accompanying table lists such of 
the stocks as appear to be attractive, 
of the nineteen important carriers 
which showed gains in net operating 
revenues in the first four months of 
private operation under increased 
freight rates. 

Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Southern Railway were included be- 
cause they have been reporting gen- 
erally good results, without, however, 
recording gains in net for the four 
months. Many roads showing gains for 
the period made poor statements for 

(Continued on page 430) 
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UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Offers for Sale 


STEEL AND 
WOOD SHIPS 


and 


Steel Ocean- 
Going Tugs 


Bids will be received on a 
private competitive basis 
from now on in accordance 
with the Merchant Marine Act 
at the office of the United 
States Shipping Board, 1319 
F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


The three hundred and sev- 
enty-seven ships offered for 
sale consist of ninety-two 
steel ships and two hundred 
and eighty-five wooden 
steamers. 


The steel steamers are both 
oil and coal burners. The 
board has established a mini- 
mum price on these vessels. 


Terms on Steel Steamers 


10% of the purchase price in cash upon 
delivery of the vessel; 5% in 6 months 
thereafter, 5% in 12 months thereafter; 
5% in 18 months thereafter; 5% in 24 
months thereafter. The balance of 70% 
in equal semi-annual installments over a 
period of ten years; deferred payments to 
carry interest at the rate of 5% per 
annum, 


The wooden steamers for sale consist of 
ten different types as follows: Daugherty 
Type, Ballen Type, Peninsula Type, Paci- 
fic American Fisheries Type, Allen Type, 
Lake and Ocean Navigation Company 
Type, McClelland Type, Ferris Type, 
Hough Type, Grays Harbor Type. 


Terms on Wooden Steamers 


10% cash on delivery. Balance in equal 
semi-annual installments over a period of 
three years. 

Bids may be submitted for one or more 
vessels or for any combination of above 
vessels, and must be accompanied by 
certified check made payable to the U. S. 
Shipping Board for 2%% of amount of 
the bid. 


Bids should be submitted on the basis 
of purchase “as is and where is.” 


Further information may be obtained 
by request sent to the Ships Sales Di- 
ae 1319 F Street, N. W., Washington, 

.< 


The board reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

Bids should be addressed to the 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
indorsed “BID FOR STEAMSHIP 
(name of ship).” 
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FORBES 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 








Labor 











Production of cotton textiles in New 
England has increased 50 per cent. and 
more during the Winter, according to 
manufacturers, who attribute the im- 
provement largely to the stimulus of 
low prices quoted to the trade as a 
result of the 22% per cent. wage cut. 

* * * 

Brockton and Lynn, Mass., shoe 
manufacturers report distinct improve- 
ment in activity, in anticipation of the 
Easter demand. 

' & 2 

Almost $15,000,000 of new business 
has been booked during the last two 
months by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and officials 
report that inquiries are pouring in at 
a rate suggestive of better business 
from now on. The unfilled orders a 
month ago amounted to $74,000,000. 

+ + @ 

The Chevrolet Motor Company of 
Texas has resumed production after 
having been closed since November 1. 

* * * 


The Worcester Woolen Mill Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., will operate at 
full capacity as soon as its working 


force can be increased to 300. 
*x* * * 


The Thomas Oakes Woolen Mills, 
Sloomfield, N. J., have resumed op- 
erations on a forty-eight hour week, 
with 20 per cent. reduction in wages. 

* * * 

Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., employing 600 men, is running 
overtime, with as many employees at 
work as at any time in years. 

es 


Over 200 men have resumed employ- 
ment in the locomotive shops of the On- 
tario & Western Railroad. 

ee + 


Akron, Ohio, plans to clear up its un- 
employment situation this Spring by 
hiring Akron men exclusively for more 
than $20,000,000 worth of public and pri- 
vate work to be resumed and started in 
the near future. 

* * * 

Resumption of production in various 
plants in Northern Ohio is reported. The 
Edward Ford Plate Glass Company, 
Toledo, has reopened with a force of 
600. The Genron Wheel Company, To- 
Iedo, has resumed after two months’ 
shutdown. Workers resumed opera- 
tions at Newton Steel Company’s plant, 
near Youngstown. The Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company’s plant at Columbus, 
has increased its production to a 25 
per cent. basis. 

* * 

Thirty-two Youngstown, Pa., 
plants have resumed operations. 

* * * 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 

re-engaged sixteen crews. 
* * * 

An American Chamber of Commerce 
for the Levant has been organized by 
officials of many big corporations, to 
promote commercial relations with the 
Near East. 


steel 


* * * 
There were fewer failures in February 
than in January, according to Dun’s, 
which reports 1,641, against 1,895 in 


January. 
* * * 


The New York Central’s shops at 
Avis, Pa.; Follansbee, W. Va.; Elkart 
and Collinwood, Ind., have resumed op- 
erations. 


About 3,000 men are affected. 


The following companies have an- 
nounced curtailment of operations, re- 
duction of wages, or both: 

New York Central locomotive shops 
at West Albany, N. Y., closed for indef- 
inite period; 1,400 workers affected. 

Pennsylvania Railroad laid off 875 
men employed in the Altoona, Pa., re- 
pair yards. Considering a further cur- 
tailment in working forces and operat- 
ing expenses. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey loco- 
riotive and car repair shops, employing 
3,500 men, closed for indefinite period. 

Chicago Great Western Railway re- 
pair shops closed; 1,000 men out. 

Union Pacific Railroad announces a 
further reduction in shop forces, bring- 
ing saving in the payroll to $1,000,000 a 
month. 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Chicopee, 
Mass., reduced wages 10 per cent. 

South Penn Oil Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., cuts wages of all field and office 
men 15 per cent. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
announced a wage cut of 10 per cent. in 
four shipbuilding yards. 


General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, O., reduced hourly wage 
scale 20 per cent. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., 
has made a general reduction in wages 
per, hour and for piece-work with an 
adjustment to give the more skillful 
employees recognition. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
O., reduced wages 20 per cent. 


Chapman Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., cut wages 10 
per cent. 

Standard Oil Company, of New Jer- 
sey, reduced working schedule to four 
and five days a week, according to 
length of service; 4,500 men affected. 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock cut all wages average of 12 to 15 
per cent.; affected approximately 9,000 
workmen. 

* * * 

Earnings of workers employed in New 
York State, as reported to the New 
York State Industrial Commission, av- 
eraged $27.61 a week during January. 
This is 2.6 per cent. less than average fot 
December, and 4.5 per cent. less than 
October, when peak was reached. Jan- 
uary earnings are still 120 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. 

* + ¢ 

General Electric Company announces 
that its 20,000 employees who sub- 
scribed for General Electric stock will 
have their total cash payments of $116 
reduced by $4 each share if they com- 
plete their payments. This places em- 
ployees in equal position with other 
stockholders, although they have just 
started paying for their stock. 

* * * 


The American Federation of ‘Labor, 
through its representatives, will intro- 
duce at the next session of Congress a 
bill providing for the exemption of 
labor unions from prosecution under 
“all anti-combination and _ so-called 
conspiracy laws,” Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the Federation, has an- 
nounced. 

* * * 

The Chicago Typothetae, associated 
job printing houses, have served notice 
on union printers that their week’s pay 
will be cut $4.25. The employers con- 








Labor ‘Turnover 
Is Expensive 


It pays better to keep the work- 
ers you have spent time and 
effort to train in your ways, 
than to be constantly changing. 
Furnishing employes with in- 
dividual steel lockers is one 
way to win their good will and 


loyalty. 





Possess many points of superiority that 
appeal to discriminating buyers. Made 
of smooth sheet steel with welded 
joints, and richly enameled. Multiple 
locking device operates with one turn 
of the key. Fire and theft proof. 
Easily and quickly installed. The 
reasonable first cost is the only cost. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lock- 
ers for offices, factories, stores, 
clubs, schools and gymnasiums. 
Inform yourself. Get the facts. 
Clip and mail the coupon below 
to our nearest office. We also 
make Steel Shelving, Racks and 
Bins for storage, stockroom or 
office. State if interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 


poctnprte 


l Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
l 
| 


(Address our nearest office) 


Please send your free booklet describ- 
ing Medart Steel Lockers. We employ 


We are interested in Steel Shelving, 


en (Please check) 
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tend that living costs have shrunk that 
much on the union scale of wages. 
‘2 
The monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve bank of Boston states that at 
the end of 1920 approximately 30 per 
cent. of the reporting trade union 
membership of Massachusettes was 
idle, but adds that since Jan. 1 em- 
ployment was considerably more gen- 
eral. 
‘2 4 
C. S. King, secretary of the Atlantic 
Coast Shipbuilders’ Association, says 
an immediate wage reduction of 10 per 
cent. is imperative if the shipbuilding 
industry is to survive. 
‘+s * 
The Executive Council of the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has gone on 
record as opposed to any wage re- 
duction in the building trades at this 
time. 





Foreign 











The Chilean Government has granted 
the Krupps a concession in the Province 
of Llanguihue. The Krupps will begin 
immediately construction of the largest 
steel and munition plants in South 
America. 

oe 2 * 

British steel manufacturers have made 
further price cuts, ranging from 30s. to 
60s. a ton. 

* * * 

Mexican consuls in the United States 
have been ordered not to visé the pass- 
ports of laborers coming to Mexico. 
This action was taken to stop the tide 
of American workmen flowing into 
Mexico. 


Attempts to sovietize the electric 
works at Genneviliers, France, failed. 
Owners have resumed operations and 
discharged all employees implicated. 

* * * 


Daylight-saving time in Great Britain 
for 1921 will begin April 2 and end Oc- 
tober 2. 

** * 

Savings bank deposits in Canada at- 
tained a new record in January, reach- 
ing $1,313,093,870, an increase of about 
$20,000,00 over December. 

* * * 


Efforts to relieve the housing short- 
age in Rio de Janeiro have resulted in 
the revival of an ancient law exempting 
the homes of the working class and pub- 
lic employees from taxation. 

* * * 


The French Government has relin- 
quished state control of coal traffic, 
which has been in effect five years, and 
has placed it on an open market basis. 
Special permits for importation of coal 
no longer are necessary. 

* * * 


The Milan correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says Triest will be pro- 
claimed a free port soon through the 
creation of the independent state of 
Fiume. 

* * ® 

Oil Well No. 128 in the Commodore 
Rivadavia District of Chubut, Argen- 
tina, has just been completed and is 
flowing at the rate of 20,000 barrels a 
day, breaking all records for production 
in Argentina. 

* * 

An Italian newspaper reports that the 
Ministry of Industry is considering an 
agreement under which the United 
States would supply an Italian group 
with raw materials, especially wheat, 
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cotton and coal, to the value of $50,000,- 

000. The materials would be paid for 

in five years at interest of 1 per cent. 

above the Federal Reserve rate. Italian 

treasury bonds would be offered here. 
* * * 

Twenty oil companies shipped out of 
Mexico 18,481,137 barrels of Oil in Janu- 
ary, an increase of 872,434 barrels over 
December, the previous record month. 





Miscellaneous 








A suggestion that steps be taken 
toward the formation of an _ inter- 
national association of steel men “to 
maintain friendly co-operative business 
relations” was made at the last meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute in New York. The subject 
was turned over to Judge Gary, who 
will take up the matter with European 
manufacturers. 

* * * 

The Treasury Department estimates 
that the March 15 income tax returns 
will total $500,000,000. This is $300,000,- 
COO less than was collected in March, 
1920. 

* * * 

Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the United States, in a canvass con- 
ducted by the United States Chamber 
cf Commerce, voted 1,718 to 44 in favor 
of the repeal of the excess profits tax. 
The suggestion that Treasury losses 
due to the repeal be made up “mainly 
from taxes on incomes” was defeated 
1,004 to 571. 

+e 

A bill providing for the creation of 
a New York securities commission, 
with power to pass on all stocks, bonds 
and other securities offered for sale 


by any investment company, domestic 
or foreign, has been introduced jn the 
New York Assembly. 

* * * 

Net railroad earnings in December 
totalled $17,037,000, an annual rate of 
1.17 per cent. on property Value, ac. 
cording to the Association of Railway 
Executives. 

xk * 


Control of the Chicago stock yard; 
sold by Armour & Company has passeq 
to F. H. Prince & Co., Boston, by the 
purchase of 15,000 shares, representing 
20 per cent. of the total, for $1,500,000, 

* *k * 

Federal Judge Samuel A. Alschuler 
has received notice from the packing 
industry that his services as arbitrator 
in labor disputes are no longer needed, 
thus. ending the wartime arbitration 
of wage disputes in the packing in. 
dustry under the 1917 agreement. 

* * * 

Motor trucks of more than 7% tons 
would be prohibited from using state 
highways and roads outside cities, if 
a bill introduced in the New York As- 
sembly becomes law. 

* * * 


President B. L. Bugg has been ap- 
pointed receiver of- the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham and Atlantic Railroad. A re- 
duction in wages amounting to approx- 
imately 50 per cent. of all increases 
granted since the Government ‘assumed 
control has been ordered by the court. 

+e @ 

The Federal Grand Jury has indicted 
two coal companies, the Colonial Col- 
liery Company, Natalie, Pa., and Ma- 
deira, Hill & Co. New York, on a 
charge of profiteering. 

se * 

The state of Illinois has been en- 

joined by the United States District 





Will the paint on your factory 
walls stand this test? 


Photg-micrographs of 
paint surfaces 





Flat finish paint under micro- 
scope. Note the pores and 
crevices—always ready tocatch 
Particles of dust and dirt. 





Barreled Sunlight under micro- 
scope. The smooth, unbroken 
surface offers no lodging place 
for dust or germs. 


the Rice Process Mill White. 
scope, this paint presents a smooth white surface—as easily 
cleaned as glazed tile. Walls coated with Barreled Sunlight 
cannot collect dust and germs as readily as those covered 
with the sand-like finish of dull paint. 
The smooth, lustrous surface of Barreled Sunlight can be 
cleaned with asponge and water. Thisisnot praeticable with 
flat paints,as the dirt tends to settle deeper into the thousands 
of tiny pores and crevices, giving the effect of a smudge. 


Our exclusive process enables us to guarantee that 


UN your finger over the paint on your factory 
wall. Will a smudge be left behind—as on 

the slab shown on the right? Or will your finger 
leave no trace? 
Photo-micrographs of flat paints show them to 
have a rough, porous surface. 
can seldom be satisfactorily cleaned. 


The slab on the left is coated with Barreled Sunlight, 
Seen even under the micro- 


Barreled|& 





This is why they 










Barreled 
Sunlight 
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Rub your finger over the smooth, lus- 


Flat Finish 
Paint 













Try 
test yourself 







rous surface of Barreled Sunlight. 


remain white longer 
than any gloss paint 
on the market. 


t 
Barreled Sunlight will It will not leave a mark. Then note 
the smudée your finger leaves on the 
porous surface of flat finish paint. 


The yellowness of other interior paints is 


caused by a change in the “‘vehicle,’’ or liquid, in which 


solved this problem. 


the pigment is carried. No other paint manufacturer has 


Costs least per square yard 


on request.) 
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Actual tests, made by a prominent contractor, show that 
Barreled Sunlight, when applied, costs less per square yard 
than any other mill white. The figures based on four separate 
and complete factory jobs show a saving of paint cost and 
painters’ time of from 16 to 21 per cent. 


(Data furnished 


Flows easily from the brush. Won’t clog a spray, as it 
contains no varnish. Sold ‘in barrels, also in cans. 
for test panels shown above, and booklet, ‘‘More Light.” 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
35 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Write 
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Court from interfering with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission orders 
establishing increased freight and pas- 
senger rates. The decision will allow 
the roads to put into effect an increase 
of 40 per cent. in freight rates and to 
raise passenger ae to 3.6 cents a 

. * 

a seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange have been sold for $92,000 
and $94,000. The last orevious price 
aa Ot 

was $60,000. oe 

In 1920 American life insurance com- 
anies took on new policies aggregat- 
ing $10,000,000,000. This is an increase 
cf 21 per cent. over 1919 and 100 per 
cent. over 1918. 

* * * 

The United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia has resumed the coinage of silver 
dollars, the first that have been put 
into circulation since the passage of the 
Fittman act, which permitted the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to break up and 
sell not to exceed 350,000,000 silver dol- 
lars. It also specified that he should 
purchase sufficient at $1 an ounce to 
replace coins broken up and sold. 

* * * 

Production of news-print paper by 
American mills in 1920 amounted to 
1,511,968 tons, an increase of 10 per 
cent. over 1919. 

*x* * * 

The farmers of the country are com- 
plaining bitterly over the prices manu- 
facturers are asking for fertilizer and 
have virtually entered upon a fertilizer 
strike. The manufacturers retort that 
so greatly are the farmers embarrassed 
by the drop in prices of their products 
that 75 per cent. of the bills for last 
year’s deliveries are still unpaid. Prices 
cannot be lowered while sales are con- 
ducted on the present method of over- 
extended credits, they say. 

* * * 


Exports of automobiles in 1920, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, amounted to $350,276,000, a gain 
of almost 100 per cent. over the 1919 
total of $180,422,000. 

* * ¢ 

Automobiles registered in the United 
States in 1920, according to the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, totalled 
9.180,316, an increase of 2,114,870 over 
1919. Passenger cars numbered 8,234,- 
490 and motor trucks 945,826. 

* * * ' 

A report of the Congressional com- 
mittee investigating United States 
Shipping Board recommends that the 
duties of the board, now composed of 
seven men, be centralized in one man. 

* * * 

The railroads of the United States 
earned $62,264,421 in 1920, against $516,- 
000,000 in 1919, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

* 

Pig iron production in February, ac- 
cording to the Iron Age, amounted to 
1,937,257 tons, the smallest total since 
October, 1919, when production was 
curtailed because of the steel strike. 
January output was 2,416,292 tons. 














Ignorance of Wall 
Street 


lack of trading knowledge, tying up 
money in stocks whose technical posi- 
tion is unfavorable, are some of the 
reasons why people fail to profit in the 
market. 

Expert Investment Advice 
would aid you to avoid these pitfalls. 
For 32 years we have been serving a 
srowing clientele. Many of our clients 
have been profiting through our Daily 
Market Review and 3 P. M. Traders’ 
Bulletin for 5, 10 and 15 years 

Send for sample copy F and 

judge whether a trial sub- 

scription is worth $10 to you. 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 


Est. 
44 Broad Street New York 
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New Issue 


To be dated March 1, 1921. 


September 1 and 


out oil business. 


Service Company. 


60 Wall Street 


$10,000,000 


Empire Oil Purchasing Company 


7% Participating Notes 
(Guaranteed) 


TO BE AUTHORIZED, $10,000,000. 
Denominations: Coupon Notes, $1,000, $500, $100 


Principal and interest payable at office or agency of the Company in New York City. Interest payable 
March 1 without deduction for 
Callable as a whole, or in part, at any time on 30 days’ published notice at 100 and accrued interest. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 
We summarize from the circular describing this issue: 

Drastic reductions in the prices for crude oils bringing quotations to low levels, have sud- 
denly come into effect, with the result of material curtailment in development work in 
the oil fields, the prospect of a serious oil shortage from a decreasingly available supply 
being thereby emphasized. The proceeds of these Notes will be used *n the purchase dur- 
ing this period for immediate and future deliveries, and in the handling of crude oils 
and refined products, taking advantage of the existing opportunities in the oil industry. 
These operations, under the facilities commanded, should effect very profitable results. 

After providing for the usual expenses in connection with the operations of the Company in- 
cluding taxes and interest, all net profits resulting from operations conducted by Empire 
Oil Purchasing Company will be divided in the ratio of 3314% to the holders of these 
Notes, and 6624% to the Company. 

Empire Oil Purchasing Company Notes will be callable as a whole or in part at any time 
on thirty days’ published notice at the option of the Company, and whether called in whole 
or in part, noteholders at time of call will receive certificates of participation represent- 
ing their proportionate share of the profits of the Company distributable at any time 
thereafter, as determined by the Company, but in any event by September 1, 1923. 

These Notes will be the direct obligations of Empire Oil Purchasing Company and will be 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by endorsement on each Note by Empire Gas 
and Fuel Company, a Delaware corporation. 

Empire Gas and Fuel Company is among the largest producers of high-grade refinable crude 
oil in the United States, controlling large acreages of developed and reserve lands in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and other oil-producing states, and through subsidiaries con- 
trolling extensive systems of oil and natural gas pipe lines, refineries, tank farms, tank 
car lines and all other facilities necessary to the conducting of a completely rounded- 


To mature September 1, -™ unless sooner paid off. 


All the capital stock of Empire Oil Purchasing Company consisting of 10,000 shares of no 
par value, with the exception of directors’ qualifying shares, will be owned by Cities 


Accounts of Empire Oil Purchasing Company wil) be audited by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., 79 Wall Street, New York, Certified Public Accountants, and distribution of profits 
of the Company will be made after their examination and certification as to correctness. 

Legal details in connection with the issuance of these notes will be passed upon by Messrs. 
Frueauff, Robinson & Sloan, New York. 


Price 100 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 


Syndicate Managers 


Normal Federal Income Tax, 


O BE ISSUED, $10,000,000. 


not exceeding 2%. 

















Why 


We Recommend 


HART OIL 


Established Company 
No Funded Debt 
Valuable Properties 
Sound Expansion Program 
Consistent Dividend Record 


Shares $2.50 
To Net Over 914% 


Dividend Checks Mailed Monthly 


Call at our office or clip this adver- 
tisement, write your name and ad- 
dress on it and mail to us—no 
obligation. Details of properties, 
management, also many bank refer- 
ences will be promptly furnished. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Authorized Representatives 
100 Broadway, New York 


























4912 Talbert Bidg., Washingtea, D. 0. 


PERSONAL FINANCE RECORD 


“Holds at your finger tips, data required 


in filling out Income Tax Reports” 


A] vestments, property, 
insurance, salary and 
allincome. Supplies 


wy Income Tax rep 


data. 


wy. The only complete 
s book of its kind; the 
only loose leaf book 
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MADE IN 
No. 208—Sheet Size 6 
No. 211—Sheet Size 8 


This book can be ordered on approval. 
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Send prepaid orders to 


Special Purpose Book Co. 


217 Fulton Street 


Telephone: 


New York 
Cortlandt 2550 
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ADVERTISING 


See this one-volume course in self-instruction 
FREE for 10 days 
To get in this well-paid profession you need 
a working knowledge =) the subject. Secure it 


in a sensible, eco way through 
322 Pages Illustrated $3.00 Net, Postpaid 
Blanchard’s ESSENTIALS OF ADVERTISING 

This useful book has just appeared. It con- 
tains the same material Mr. Blanchard uses 
in his famous New York course. lished 
business men, as well as beginners in advertis- 
ing, will find it is the sort of book they have 
long wanted. 

Don’t send any money—we want you to see 
the book first. Use the coupon so you can 
look over this one-volume course FREER 
There’s no obligation to purchase. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


aan may send me on approval a copy of Blanch- 





3 “Essentials of Advertising’. .00 net, post: 
paid. I agree to return postpaid, in 10 
days or to remit for it. 
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Official Position...........sseeeeeeececereeees i. 
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Skilled hands 
on the helm 
of Industry 


UST as you consult an attorney to guide you in 

legal matters, or an experienced financier for in- 
vestment advice, so you may consult us and entrust 
matters to us when your problem is one of managing 
an industrial property. 






AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 


” Enthusiastic, well-meaning, insufficiently-trained 
executives are all too plentiful. It has never been 
so difficult to retain management men who have the 
background of ample experience, the ability to de- 
velop and direct an organization of loyal, efficient 
workers, plus the resourcefulness to make a plant 


show profit under keenly competitive conditions. 
OUR SERVICE 
SHOULD APPEAL 
TO YOU STRONG- 
LY. LET US IN- 
VESTIGATE FOR 
YOU ANY INDUS- 
TRIAL PROPERTY 
YOU CONTEM- 
PLATE FINANC- 
ING. 


The management of manufacturing plants for the 
protection of estates, investors and underwriters is 
a leading feature of our service. We also conduct 
investigations, originate plans for manufacturing, 
marketing and reorganization, and act as counsellors 
to manufacturers. 


Booklet MAKING INDUSTRY SAFE 
FOR INVESTMENT mailed on request. 


M-H‘-AVRAM’ &-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
’ Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

























































Should You Li 
Reduce Your 


Insurance ? 


**AMERICA FORE” 


S it wise to cut down on the amount of insurance 
you carry on your property, on the theory that costs 
have been materially decreased? 


‘ 


It is the opinion of J. J. Thomas, expert on valuations, 
that if money goes back to its pre-war basis, some 
reduction might reasonably be expected. He does not 
expect, however, that building costs will go lower in 
1921, than approximately double the costs of 1914. 


Furthermore, any such reduction would very likely be 

counteracted by the increase in building costs due to 

the resumption on a large scale of long delayed build- 
See cur agent or ing activities. 
broker in your lo- Therefore, increase your insurance rather than decrease 
cality. He will be it. We face an enormous demand for new buildings 
glad to help you which would mean more insurance of the right kind. 
im your every in- The Continental agent will be on the alert to help you 
surance need. in your every insurance need. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars J. E. LOPEZ, President 


Western Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. Canadian Dept. 
J. R. WILBUR Cc. E. ALLAN W. E. BALDWIN 
2nd Vice-Pres. Secretary Manager 
332 So. La Salle St. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 17 St. John St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
























































S. T. Jacobs 


HEN I started in business seven- 
teen years ago with $1,500 bor- 
rowed money, I could not remember 
the names of any employers I had 
worked for who had given me what is 
commonly termed a “square deal,” and 
1 made up my mind that I would try 
to conduct my business as regards em- 
ployees as I would have wished to have 
found conditions in the shops where I 
worked.” : 
Thus spoke S. T. Jacobs, president of 
the Central Typesetting and Electro- 
typing Company, of Chicago, one of the 
largest plants of its kind in the United 
States. At the time of the World’s 
Fair, Mr. Jacobs landed in Chicago, 
without funds, and with no prospect of 
immediate employment. He had lost 
his three-dollar-a-week job as printers’ 
devil and telegraph editor of a small 
newspaper in Sedalia, Mo., because he 
had mashed some type, and, now at 
the age of sixteen, was about to try his 
fortune in the Windy City. 

After working at odd jobs in Chica- 
go, Jacobs raised $1,500 and organized 
his typesetting and electrotyping plant 
which furnishes plates for large print- 
ing jobs, such as catalogues and mag- 
azines. He employs now approximate- 
ly three hundred men, and his plant 
is reported to have the smallest labor 
turnover of any trade shop in the Cen- 
tral West. Mr. Jacobs was asked the 
reason for his success and the reason 
for the unusual esprit de corps which 
pervades his shop. Here is his own 
story: 

“Friendship seemed stronger in the 
neighborhood in which I lived when 
we called each other by our first name. 
I did not see why it would not be a 
good plan in the operation of a busi- 
ness. People I worked with never ad- 
dressed me as Mr. Jacobs, when I was 
working alongside of them, and I did 
not see any real reason why they 





should address me any differently when 
they were working with me in my own 
shop. As I was ‘Jake’ with them, they 
were Tom, Dick and Harry with me. 
I feel to-day that, when any of the em- 
ployees call me ‘Jake’ we are getting a 
little closer together and becoming like 
one large family. To illustrate to what 
extent this nickname of ‘Jake’ applies 
in our shops, it caused me to smile re- 
cently when the errand boy came in to 
inform mg ‘Jake, Mr. Lewis, foreman 
of the linotype room, would like to see 
you. I knew instantly that I was 
closer to this boy than was the fore- 
nian, 


“I believe the labor problem, to « 
great extent, is due to the treatment 
the worker receives. The employees, 
who are the producers, are the ones 
who primarily make your money, and 
in a great many instances, they are not 
treated with sufficient consideration. In 
proof of this, I think I can safely say 
that if a workman is five minutes late 
he is generally ‘docked.’ I can’t go fat 
enough back into the archives to de- 
termine just where this custom origi- 
nated, but I am satisfied that it is 4 
mistake. We do not dock our workers. 
We pay them for legal holidays, and 
give them a week’s vacation with pay, 
because if it is a good proposition with 
the office help, it certainly must be 
fully as good with the producers. 


“I recently heard Professor Mc 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, 
state that all one learned at college 
was to read and write. He explained 
that when one can read the printed 
page and get from it all there is in tt 
he has learned to read, and likewise 
if he can scatter broadcast this knowl- 
edge so obtained, either verbally or in 
writing he has learned to write. 
think I have learned to read. The 
street car ads., the daily newspape 
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and remarks on all sides, are analyzed 
by me as fully as possible, that I may 
gain from it something I may apply 
in my everyday life, and to me all of 
these are an inspiration. 

“For example: Recently, a canned 
milk company in an advertisement used 
the statement ‘Contented cows give 
good milk.’ There is no question about 
that—everybody knows it to be a fact. 
Why not add, like a certain well ad- 
yertised liniment, ‘Good for man or 
beast’? If contented cows give good 
milk, contented workers give better 
service. So, along these lines we try 
to keep everybody contented, and in 
their contentment they better satisfy 
the customer, are happier in their work, 
and make better companions in their 
home life. 

“A short time ago I sensed a feeling 
of unrest in our linotype department. 
To try to get at the bottom of this I 
caused to be placed in the department 
a sign, offering to pay $10 to the man 
coming to my desk and handing me 
his resignation, without even stating 
why he cared to leave. One man ap- 
peared and received his money. An- 
other notice was immediately posted, 
announcing that this man had received 
his $10 for his resignation, and appris- 
ing the rest of the workers that there 
were still a lot of ten dollar bills wait- 
ing for them, if they cared to resign. 
Another employee claimed his, and an- 
ather bulletin was posted. Out of three 
hundred employees only two resigned. 
Any man who would rather have $10 
than his job with us was not interested 
in his work. We had removed the ‘two 
rotten apples’ which might have rotted 
the entire ‘barrel.’ 


CONSIDERATE TO WORKERS 


“Because it is impossible by word of 
mouth to compliment each employee for 
service well rendered, I have posted 
signs telling them of our appreciation 
for certain things they have done out 
of the ordinary. I know they appre- 
ciate this, because the average work- 
man is told when he does something 
wrong and is never praised when he 
does something right. I try to show 
them that we are all friends in our 
business life and association, and at 
one time posted a notice which the help 
availed themselves of to my pleasure 
and, I believe, greatly to their benefit. 
It was as follows: 


“Tf you expect to have friends, you 
must be friendly. 

“Tf you expect others to do for 
you, you must be willing to do for 
them, first. 

“Tf you have anything troubling 
you, possibly I might be able to as- 
sist you. Let me try. I aim to be at 
my desk from 12 to 2 daily. Come and 
see me. 


This was signed “Jake,” as it seemed 

to me much more friendly signed in 
that way than as an official document 
of the company, with my initials and 
name. 
; “The present-day problem with labor 
‘s that the Golden Rule is treated like 
the lion in Lincoln Park—put into a 
nice cage and looked at occasionally, 
which makes them both of equal value. 
If the lion were allowed to run loose 
in the park many people would suffer, 
but that does not apply to the Golden 
Rule. It is not held in captivity in our 
Plant, but stalks around among the 
workers, very much in evidence. 

“If any employer will go into his 
Private office incidentally, I have always 
been too much of a ‘mixer’ with the em- 
Ployes to have such a thing, and will 
commune with himself if he is ob- 
serving the Golden Rule with his help, 
and will follow the dictates of his con- 
science, we will no longer have labor 
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Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its day. 
American shipments of foods, merchandise and materials over- 


turn in the tide has come. 


porters—Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


‘WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





New Export Problems 


Though 


seas continue large, exporters in every line recognize that the 


In future goods that go abroad must first be sold. Customers 
must be sought, studied, served. Markets must be developed and 
connections formed on a basis of information and analysis even 
more exact than were demanded in building business in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets—in keeping touch 
with changing conditions—in carrying out the financial or 
shipping operations required in over-seas transactions, the 
Irving’s Foreign Service and Foreign Trade Divisions may be 
able to supply you with just the information, counsel or banking 
and commercial aid you need. For exporters—as well as im- 











THE OIL 
SITUATION 


Comprehensively covered 
in a special article in 
the current issue of our 
INVESTMENT SURVEY”. 
also ask for “OUR 20- 
PAYMENT PLAN.” 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 





Stook Exchange Bidg. 46 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia - New York 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1381-3 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- “page, book on S' 
Stuttering, “‘its Cause and .. ; ’ It ets how { 


cured myself after stammeri 


20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
2624B8ogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. St., yiedlanapolte. 





FIRST AID FOR INVESTORS’ INCOME TAX A weer tinatcat tor "Cen: 


RECORD OF INCOME FROM INVESTMENT merce enrtvore mo — 


FPInANCIAL Reo rerenence 








densed Perpetual Record 
vestments. 

Indexed Monthly Reminder 
for Income and Obligations Re- 
ceivable or Payable. ag 4 
for Income Tax Report. 
the event of owner’s death, his 
Representatives may readily 
know his financial status. 
Simple System for Recording 
and Filing Explained on In- 
struction Sheet. 

Complete Books of 100 Sheets, 
7%x5%, in Nine Specially 
Ruled and Printed Forms, sent 
prepaid as follows: 


tation with 
Leather Pocket 
% Inch Back. $5.50 $6.50 
1 Inch Back. 6.00 7.00 
(For Over 50 Investments) 
Owner’s Name in Gold on 
Front Cover, 50c. Extra Sheets, 
per Dozen, Cc. 
Photographic Reproduction of 
Book and Sheets sent on re- 
quest. 


WILKES PUBLISHING CO. 


2350 B’way, New York City 
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Our 1921 Year Book Is Out 
Send For Your Copy 


If you want an hour’s good reading, send 
for this book. 


You won’t find a dull page in it. 


If you like to read about big things done 
ina big way, you'll get what you want here. 


If you want solid data, statistics and 
explanations about one of the biggest 
industries of modern civilization, affecting 
the life of every American every day, 
they're here. 


If you want to satisfy yourself as a man 
and a citizen whether Swift & Company 
lives up the responsibilities and obligations 
that go with this industry, study this Year 
Book. 


It is one of the interesting and important 
human documents of the year. 





Address Swift & Company 
4178 Packers Avenue 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 





problems. All is peacetul in our shops. 
There isn’t an employee on the payroll 
who is overpaid. There isn’t an em- 
playee who is not doing his or her best. 
And they know that this is the way I 
feel about it. We have satisfactory 
production of high quality, which only 
comes from happy workers, and we 
have loyalty. If you don’t believe the 
latter statement, say something detri- 
mental about ‘Jake’ to some of his fel- 
lew-workers, and learn for yourself.” 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 424) 


December and January, and February 
results will probably not be much 
better. 

The important thing is that during 
the first four months without guar- 
antee payments so many roads were 
able to show gains in net operating 
revenues over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1919 when Government rental 
was received. The inference naturally 
is that under favorable conditions all 
these roads should be able to show 
such increased revenues as will bring 
about a higher market valuation for 
their stocks. 

Railroads in the Eastern group, it is 
to be remembered, received a 40 per 
cent. freight rate increase; Western, 
35 per cent.; Mountain-Pacific, 25 per 
cent., and Southern, 25 per cent. In 
the table above, Western and Moun- 
tain-Pacific groups are consolidated, 
because so many of these lines extend 
into both districts. Passenger rates 
were increased 20 per cent. over the 
entire country. 








| Changes and Promotions 








James Park and Oliver D. Filley have been 
admitted to membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange. a 

* 

John Skelton Williams, Federal Controller 
of the Currency, has accepted the Chairman- 
ship of the Board of Directors of the Richmond 
Trust Companv, of Richmond, Va. 


Bond & Goodwin, of New York, announce 
the admission of Joseph L. Seligman, formerly 
of J. & W. Seligman, of New York, as a general 
partner. 

* * * 

Edward Walker, formerly of Pynchon & 
Company, New York, has become associated 
with Berdell Brothers. 

s * s 

Hubert E. Hartman has resigned as assistant 
secretary and general attorney of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

* s s 

H. W. Torny, of New York, has been elected 
president of the Sharon Pressed Steel Company, 
succeeding J. D. Corcoran. 


_ Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the American Bank Note Company. 
o 


Richard G. Brennan, formerly with William 
West & Company, has become associated with 
the Royal Securities Company. 


Myron C. Taylor was elected a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 
* s 


A. B. Jones, formerly vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been elected 
president of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, succeeding F. A. Seaman, temporarily 
president. Mr. Seaman was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

* ? ? 

The firm of Jones, Montgomery & Auchincloss 
has expired by limitation and is succeeded by 
Jones, Montgomery & Company, composed of 
W. Strother Jones, Henry E. Montgomery, 
George William Smith, and Henry T. Maury. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Company, engineers 
of New York, have opened a branch office in 
Montreal, Canada. 

* * o 
Clark, Williams & Co. announce that Thomas 
brams, Jr., formerly with Bonbright & Co., 
Inc., has joined their bond, department. 


Ames, Emerich & Co. announce that Ambrose 
W. Benkert, Marshall Forrest and Herbert B. 
Mulford, who have been actively associated 
with them for many years, have been admitted 
to general partnership in the firm. 


Imbrie & Co. announce that John S Ham- 
mond has taken over the office of resident 
partner for the firm in Chicago, to succeed 
John F. Trow, retired. | Z 

William E. Klinefelter, Jr., formerly with the 
National City Company, Baltimore, has b 





“It required this girl’s entire time every day to 
hand-address 800 envelopes in which a Boston 
broker mailed his daily market letter. 











Last week, with her regular typewriter, she 
stenciled the 800 addresses into Addresserpress 
address cards. She did it in less than six hours, 











She filed the 800 address cards in alphabetical 
order in this special cabinet—filed them just 
like index cards. 


And now each day she puts the address cards 
into the hopper of the Addresserpress, and as 
fast as she can turn the hand crank— 








—each address is transferred onto an envelope 
at aspeed of 800 addresses in thirty minutes. 





Send for our Booklet 
‘‘ADDRESSERPRESSING” 


The Elliott Co. 


150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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fated with Stein Brothers, investment 
bankers, Baltimore, 
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J. P. Morgan 
was right- 


When he said “anyone who goes 
short of the U. S. A. will go broke.” 


Now Is the Time to Go 
Long of the U. S. A. 


“Market Facts and Views” gives a 
list of 25 sound, dividend paying 
securities selling far below their in- 
trinsic values. 

It also suggests a $1,000 diversified 
investment group and a $1,000 di- 
versified speculative group. 

Securities Included Are 


Gt. Nor. Pfd. At. Gulf & W. I. 
Texas Co. Gen’l. Asphalt 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Crucible Steel 
Smelters Baldwin 

Lack. Steel Am. Woolen 


Send for Letter F.M. 


POWERS, KOHN & CO 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street New York 
Tel. Broad 720-721-882 














| THE LIBERTY PLAN. 


of Partial Payments 








enables the purchaser to se- 
cure any listed security in 


12 or 24 Monthly 
Payments 


Send for booklet P-50 
free on request. 


Russell Securities Corp. 


Business Men 


SEE THIS FREE 











NEW BOOK 


It Tells You How to Make 
Full Use of Your Bank 










THE 
BUSINESS 


MAN 
AND 
HIS BANK 


Here is a book that tells 
how to make the best use 
of your bank. 


How to prepare finan- 
cial statements — how to 
read bank statements — 
the use of trade accept- 
ances—how to make 
warehouse and collateral 
loans. 

A clear, concise explana- 
tion of banking, written 
expressly for the business 
man. 

280 Pages 514x8% 

$3.00, Postpaid 
Use the book for 
10 days FREE. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 








| 

I 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

I You may send me on approval a copy 

| of Kniffin’s “The Business Man and His 

, Bank —$3.00. I agree to return the book, 

postpaid, in 10 days, or to remit for it. 
Name | 

I 

| 


1 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., | 
I 
I 
I 


| 
} Name ai GMO 6<i6c5cccasce ten cis I 
| Forbes 3-19-21 
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Western Banker’s Inspiring Career 


(Continued from page 412) 


examiner to report losses only as profits 
were made. There was no other way. 
We had to earn as profit practically 
every cent the bank was worth on 
paper.” 

This work was only fairly under 
way when George M. Reynolds went 
to Chicago. Arthur Reynolds then be- 
came president of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank. With the attainment of 
the presidency began the long struggle 
for which his early training had given 
him the qualities necessary for success. 
The situation called for courage and 
determination; but more than either it 
demanded diplomacy, downright abil- 
ity, and the faculty of inspiring confi- 
dence. Running a bank whose capital 
and assets are composed largely of bad 
debts would be difficult enough if there 
were no government supervision and 
no competition, but in the panicky 
times following 1893, and in the face 
of both supervision and competition, 
this twenty-seven-year-old bank presi- 
dent traveled no _ rose-strewn path. 
However, after three or four years the 
bank was permitted to pay small divi- 
dends, and in the meantime an amount 
greater than the bank’s capital had 
been charged off to profit and loss. 

In building up the bank into a profit- 
able institution, Mr. Reynolds under- 
took to attract the accounts of outside 
banks to Des Moines. Bankers were 
inclined in those days to regard bank- 
ing as a profession. It was considered 
unethical or something equally bad to 
go after business. Mr. Reynolds went 
after it. He succeeded in convincing 
a good many Iowa banks that they 
could secure something advantageous 
and valuable in the way of service by 
carrying accounts with his bank in Des 
Moines. 


RETAINS CONTROL 


Deposits began to grow. In a com- 
paratively short time they passed the 
$3,000,000 mark. Competition, how- 
ever, was keen, even bitter, and observ- 
ing the growing importance of the Des 
Moines National Bank, the owners of 
the two rival banks made efforts to get 
control of it. The stockholders were 
nearly all residents of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The contest for con- 
trol was carried into those states by 
both factions. For Mr. Reynolds it in- 
cluded a fortnight spent in interviews 
with scattered shareholders. The trav- 
eling was done by horse and buggy 
at night, the interviewing by day. 
Sleep: was intermittent in the buggy. 
His competitors did not get the bank! 

Following this controversy, a very 
strong and unfriendly financial interest 
purchased the stock which his com- 
petitors had secured in the bank fight. 
Then began a five-year struggle. Nat- 
urally, it retarded the growth of the’ 
bank, but through the application of 
the principles of absolute frankness, 
honesty of purpose, and fair dealing, in 
the end Reynolds’ control was beyond 
dispute. When he.severed his active 
connection with the bank after twenty 
years, the deposits exceeded $8,000,000. 

A good illustration of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ ability to stimulate public in- 
terest in his business is the fact that 
40,000 people of the 60,000 living in 
Des Moines at that time attended the 
opening of a new building constructed 
for the Des Moines National Bank 
under his management. 

During those years in Des Moines 
Mr. Reynolds found time to devote to 
other business. He was active in sev- 
eral insurance companies and became 
very familiar with their operations. 


As a banker he was a close student 
of methods of investing the funds of 
insurance companies and served for 
several years on committees having 
that work in charge. 

He was always interested in bankers’ 
associations, first in his own State of 
Iowa, and soon in the American 
Bankers’ Association, which functioned 
in the national field. In 1902 he be- 
came a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the latter organization. In 1905 
he was made chairman of the Federal 
Legislative Committee. It was in this 
committee that the famous Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association had its origin, and of this 
commission he became a member. In 
1910 he was elected treasurer of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and in 
1911 was chosen chairman of the 
Executive Council. In 1912 he was 
elected first vice-president and _ suc- 
ceeded to the presidency on the death 
of Charles H. Huttig. He was elected 
president in the following year, and 
has. the- unusual record of having 
served the Association as _ president 
more than twelve months. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


In the course of his active connec- 
tion with the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in official positions he was a 
positive factor in shaping the legisla- 
tive program in connection with bank- 
ing. He was a member of the Currency 
Commission which made extensive and 
practical studies of banking reform 
legislation, and was particularly alert 
and active during the period when the 
present Federal Reserve System was 
in process of development, taking part 
in all the conferences of the Commis- 
sion and conferences between the 
Commission and Committees of Con- 
gress. During this time he made many 
addresses in all parts of the country 
on banking reform, and he was the 
author of many pamphlets and articles 
on that and allied subjects. His busi- 
ness, his many connections, his stu- 
dious disposition and broad interests 
have won him a high reputation as an 
authority on business and banking sub- 
jects. Summed up in his own words, 
what makes for success can be simply 
related: 


“It is not necessary that a man know 
everything. It is necessary that he 
have good common sense and that he 
develop ways to use to the greatest ad- 
vantage the knowledge he has ac- 
quired. This can only be done by close 
study, hard work, intensive application 
and a determination to accomplish what 
he undertakes. Success is not usually 
attained by two equally good men 
through exactly the same methods. 
Any man who reaches an outstanding 
place in any sphere does so very 
largely through his own individuality, 
initiative and sincerity of purpose.” 

The Continental and Commercial 
National Bank has grown enormously 
since Mr. Reynolds became associated 
with it. Its resources today exceed 
$500,000,000, and its capital surplus and 
undivided profits are fully $55,000,000, 
constituting a veritable banking giant. 





A Live Bunch 

Enclosed $199.50 for fifty-seven sub- 
scriptions. Send America’s livest ma- 
gazine to ‘America’s livest bunch of 
foremen and their assistants. 

ALFRED J. HUNT, 
J. R. Wood & Sons. 
New York, N. Y. 





Meeting 
New 
Conditions 


The survival of healthy 
business depends on how 
new conditions are met 
during the period of de- 
clining markets. How will 
you meet the situation? 


Can you reduce your oper- 
ating costs to make lower 
selling prices possible and 
still make profits? 


Send for 
Bulletin 


L. V. Estes, Incorporated, 
has prepared an instructive 
pamphlet on _ operating 
costs and executive control. 
It outlines methods by 
which big, industrial con- 
cerns attain their leader- 
ship over competitors 
through means that every 
executive can apply to his 
business. The pamphlet 
will be mailed without 
charge to interested execu- 
tives. Please write on your 
business letterhead. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin No. 1333 


L-V-ESTEs 
INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 


Accountants Auditors Appraisers 


202 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


mee THIS OUT AS A REMINDER 
TO WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 





Butte Copper & Zinc 


Contrary to its name, this company does not 
produce copper. Its principal output is zinc, 
with manganese, silver anc lead in order of 
importance. The current number of our Market 
Review contains a complete analysis of Butte 
Copper & Zinc. 


Sent on request for F-606. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
{ Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Members } Stock Exchanges, Chicago Bd. 
| of Trade, N. Y. Pro@uce Exch. 
42 New St., New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
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Humanize That 


Land and Sell It! 


IVE it the community aspect, the home 

appeal. Put permanent, well-constructed 
buildings upon it—homes that have the char- 
acter of real places to live. 

The Minter System provides such homes 
and affords a definite basis for prompt sale, 
even in advance of construction. 

The Minter Method means costs known in 
advance, with no extras. It means dependable 
figures upon which to base loans, selling prices, 
and profit. It assures a saving in cost, with 
homes ready for occupancy on time. 

All factors in the building process—manu- 
facturer or material man, architect, con- 
tractor, banker, and customer—are readily 
brought into accord before the project is 
started. 

The Minter organizations offer a definite 
plan for making undeveloped property salable. 
The Minter book completely describing this 
plan will be sent upon request. 





“MAKING UNDEVELOPED 
PROPERTY SALABLE”—A book 
that outlines the basis for uniting all 
factors in a building project and pic- 
turizes the Minter System from pre- 
liminaries to finished erection. 






Sent upon request. 


















The Minter System of Building 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Huntington, West Virginia 


THE MINTER HOMES COMPANY 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS _ 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.—Operating loss 
of $177,920 in 1920, against $11 earned 
per share, 1919. 

Alaska Gold Mines Co.—1920 deficit 
$125,925, against deficit of $275,128 in 
1919. 

American Bank Note Co.—Earned 
$21.20 per common share in 1920, against 
$10.20, 1919. 

American Linseed Co.—Earned $3.53 
a share on common stock for 15 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1920, against $16.02 for 
year ended Sept. 30, 1919. Inventory 
write-off, $3,571,790. President Adams 
said volume of sales in the last six 
months of 1920 was nearly 50% greater 
than in last half of 1919. 

American Locomotive Co.—1920 earn- 
ings $21.45 per common share, against 
$30.68, 1919. 

American Woolen Co.—1920. net 
profits, $6,855,000, before taxes; against 
$10,779,804, after taxes, in 1919. Equiva- 
lent to $4.57 per share on $40,000,000 
common stock, against $39.89 on $20,- 
000,000 common stock in 1919. Inven- 
tories, about $44,000,000, against $53,000,- 
000 at the end of 1919; cash, $10,310,000, 
against $9,348,000. Deficit after divi- 
dends, $156,478. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Re- 
ceived order from Government for 2,- 
000,000 Ibs. postal card paper. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies—Action 
on preferred dividend postponed until 
first week in May, in order to husband 
cash resources pending completion of 
new financing. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—1920 
earnings 71 cents per share, against 
$3.63, 1919. 

Cambria Steel Co.—Dividend reduced 
from 6% regular and 2% extra, to 4% 
regular per annum. 

Central Leather Co—Total deficit, 
after interest and dividends in 1920, 
$25,751,666, against surplus of $8,384,470 
in 1919. Cash $5,790,000, receivables 
$7,724,000, against payables of $10,554,- 
01. Inventories, $60,586,000, against 
$74,937,000 in 1919. 

Certain-teed Products 
earnings $5.18 per common 
against $6.86, 1919. 

Chino Copper Co.—1920 earnings $1.51 
per share, against $1.59, 1919. 

Columbia Graphaphone Co.—Passed 
the quarterly common dividend of 25 
cents. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—Raised 
rate to $1.50 per thousand, March 1, fol- 
lawing refusal of Federal Judge Hand 
to fix definite rate. “This rate will be 
decreased when and as operating costs 
decline,” said counsel, William L. Ran- 
som. 

Continental 


Corp.—1920 
share, 


Motors Corp.—Passed 


. quarterly dividend on common in order 


to conserve cash, and “not because of 
lack of orders.” Reported new orders 
coming in daily, and plants expected to 
run close to 50% soon. 

Elect. Rwy. Equip. Securities Corp.— 
New concern jointly formed by General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., and J. G. Brill Co., with cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, to finance the sale of 
street railway equipment. 

Emerson-Brantingham Co.—1920 earn- 
ings $7.17 per share on preferred, 
against $10.86, 1919. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—r920 earn- 
ings $6.43 per share on $16,379,000 com- 
mon, against $14.88 on $14,000,000 com- 
mon, 1919. 

International Paper Co.—Reduced 
newsprint from $130 to $114 a ton for 
second quarter deliveries. 





et 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—1929 earn. 
ings $4 per common share, against $9. 
1919. i 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Passeq the 
$1 quarterly dividend. 

Loose-Wiles_ Biscuit Co. — Earned 
$23.78 on 2d preferred in 1920, against 
$76.05, 1919. 

Lorillard (P.) Co—1920 earnings 
$18.98 per common share, against $1777 
1919, 

Mackay Cos.—1920 earnings $5.64 per 
share on common, against $5.74, 1919, 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Paid common 
stock dividend of 20%, in addition to 
regular quarterly 1%. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co—197) 
earnings $6.22 per share, against $5,3) 
1919. 

Miller Rubber Co.—Passed $2 quar. 
terly preferred dividend. Deficit of 
$735,016 after charge-offs, 1920, 

Mississippi River Power Co—De. 
clared initial dividend of $1.50 per share 
on preferred stock. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales first 
two months 1921, $11,183,713, against 
$20,163,225 in corresponding period of 
1919, 

National Cloak & Suit.—Net loss of 
$1,349,918 before dividends in 1920, 
against net profits of $1,649,133, 1919, 

Nevada Con. Copper Co.—1920 earn- 
ings 12 cents per share, against 61 cents, 
1919, 

. North American Co.—Earned $9 per 
share in 1920, against $8.50, 1919. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Preli- 
minary earnings 1920, $6.28 per common 
share, against $5.32, 1919. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co.—1920 balance 
available for dividends, $2,927,550, 
against $1,189,821, 1919. 


Porto Rican-Amer. Tobacco Co.—192) 
earnings $20.07 per common. share, 
against $2.77, 1919. 

Quaker Oats Co.—Common dividend 
reduced from 12% to 6% annually. Net 
loss of $5,824,925 before dividends in 
1920, against net profits of $2,679,894, 
1919, 

Railway Steel-Spring Co.—Earned 
$18.44 per common share in 1920, against 
$6.66, 1919. 

Ray Con. Copper Co.—1920 earnings 
57 cents per share, against $1.10, 1919. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Notified share- 
holders owning 50 shares or less that it 
has accepted offer of Julius Rosenwald 
to purchase scrip certificates for Feb. 15 
dividend, at par. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co. of Amer— 
Passed regular quarterly dividend of $1. 

United Cigar Stores—192C earnings 
$14.33 per common share, against $15.16, 
1919, 

U. S. Steel Corp.—$2,097,000 10-60 
year 5% sinking fund bonds drawn for 
redemption May 1, 1921, at 110 and in- 
terest, bringing total of bonds in sink- 
ing fund to $27,856,000, with $172,144,000 
outstanding. 

United Drug Co.—Stockholders offered 
right to subscribe to stock of the Carib- 
bean Sugar Co., which has contracted 
with the drug company to supply its 
requirements up to 10,000,000 pounds 
annually, with an option on 75% of 
initial capacity. 

Utah Copper Co.—1920 earnings $3.09 
per share, against $5.08, 1919. 

Vivadou (V.), Inc—Dividend passed. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co— 
Perfecting plans for initial electric gen- 
erating plant at Belvedere, N.J., in con- 
nection with $5,000,000 power project on 
Delaware River. 

White Motor Co.—Earned $4.82 per 
share in 1920, against $5.83, 1919. 
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BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


March 19, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


The Gross Inefficiency of Your 
Business Office 


Interesting booklet on the subject of saving 
time and money in handling office help. 


Surgical Service for Plants Hav- 
ing Fifty to Fifty Thousand 


Employees 
55-page illustrated booklet covering this sub- 
ject in a most practical manner. 


The Man-Saving Load Lifter 
8-page illustrated pamphlet describing a prod- 
uct which is a necessity in every up-to-date 
industrial plant. 


30-30 
Interesting 26 page booklet giving an expla- 
nation of Safety, Savings and Service by the 
Mutual Plan of Insurance. 


Don’t Close Your Buffet 
Pamphlet telling how wise hotel owners are 
meeting the problem of the closed buffet. 


The Graywood Envelope Sealer 
Illustrated pamphlet giving facts and informa- 
tion of interest to the man looking for a fast, 
simple and efficient sealing machine. 


Saving Money in Buying 


A book for the man who is interested in 
efficient purchasing methods. 

How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
cessful financiers and telling how they may be 
adopted 

Administration 
Pamphlet describing a new Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control—Meets a practical need 
of business men for a constant supply of au- 
thoritative, up-to-date methods for dealing 


with their Administrative problems. 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing in an .inter- 
esting manner the Addresserpress and pointing 
out how it saves time and labor. 


How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 
Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants to find out more about the functions 


of banks and how to use them for his own 
profits 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book of this subject. Of special in- 
terest to sales managers. 


Essentials of Advertising 
Pamphlet describing a new book on Adver- 
tising which enables the business man to se- 
cure a working knowledge of this subject, in a 
sensible and economical way. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 


concerns 


Every Day Efficiency 


Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
v ble book on this- subject. y 


Business Ideas 
Very interesting 61 page booklet describing a 
service of exceptional value of the busy exe- 
The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mis- 
S and money in handling figures. 


Office Administration 


A pamphlet deseribing a book of great interest 

an value to business men interested in effi- 

ent and economical office management. 
Industrial Investigations That 


Make and Save Money 
page booklet describing a service of up-to- 
analytical reports on specific industries. 


Business the New Science 
3l-page booklet outlining a system of educa- 
‘on in economics and human nature as ap- 
lied to the business world. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


’ B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 






















































FORBES 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 








Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


PARIS 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers. ............$200,906,528.76 








BRUSSELS 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Condensed Statement, February 28, 1921 





LIABILITIES 


Capital . eeeeeceeeeeeceeceece ceases eeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeee 
ENN, 5. nnsdosekactbesecéounssonassoscons 
Undivided Profits . eeeeeeeeeoeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates......... 35,320,691.18 
Public Securities ....cccccccccccccccccccccscccess 44,617,371.63 
Other Securities. .........ccccccccccccccccscseess 31,112,533.26 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ............00eeeee0+- 491,568,270.35 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages..........--20. | 2,741,610.00 
Foreign Exchange. ..............cccsccsesssescece  7;037,286.20 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.........2.e0+20. 55,731,926.48 
EE cats wittinwdcvse ine maiensameneeanene 8,638,690.83 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable........  13,005,873.42 

$893,680,782.11 


$25,000,000.00 


25,000,000.00 
12,727,273.77 





Accrued Dividernd . .....c0000..sscccscccccccccces 
Accrued Interest Payable and Reserves for 
Taxes and Expenses, and Other Liabilities...... 
Notes, Bills, and Acceptances Rediscounted with 
Federal Reserve Bank. ....................s00. 
Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds Rediscounted 
with Federal Reserve Bank..............ceees 
Acceptances—New York Office. ......2cccccecees 


Di chvencecesanseeees 


oreign 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks. ..........sec00- 
cnc cnndocdnsmessbndecetecccicnccescs.ss GREE 


$62,727,273.77 


833,000.00 
27,183,624.62 
72,666,245.09 
12,823,700.00 
45,451,191.48 


10,280,735.00 
41,122,822.07 

















Little 
Laugh 
Now and 











ess Then 


Prizes for Stories 

Do you know a funny — story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 





Unusual! 


After George Ade had finished his speech at 
a dinner party, a well known lawyer rose, 
placed his hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, as was his habit, and laughingly in- 
quired of those present: “Doesn’t it strike 
the company as a little unusual that a pro- 
fessional humorist should be funny?” 

When the laugh had subsided, Ade drawled 
out: “Doesn’t it strike the company as 4 





little unusual that/a lawyer should have his 
hands in his own pockets?’’—$5 prize to Jean 
eaters, 6915 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn, 


. * * 


No Comparison 


The late Marshall Field had a very small 


office boy who came to him one day with a 
request for an increase in wages. 

“Huh,” said Mr. Field, looking at him as 
if through a magnifying glass. ‘What raise 
do you want? How much are you getting?” 

“Four dollars a week.” 

“Four dollars a week!” exclaimed his em- 
ployer, “Why, when I was your age I was 
getting only two dollars.” 

“Oh, well, that’s different,” piped the young- 
ster, ‘I guess you weren’t worth any more.”— 
$1. prize to Miss Minnie Haley, 171 North St., 


Peoria, Ill. 
* . 


Poor Business 


A famous banker was taken seriously ill at 
the age of ninety and figured his end was 
very near. 

Said the doctor, ‘Nonsense, the Lord is not 
going to take you till you have passed the hun- 
dred mark.” 

“No! No.!” exclaimed the banker. “That 
would be poor business. Why should the Lord 
wait till I reach par when he can pick me up 
at ninety?”—$1 ,famee to Harold A. Kroeger, 
Sagamore Ave., Hollis, L. I. 

* 7 * 


Some Reward! 


Old Smith had faithfully devoted forty years 
of his life to looking after the interests of 
the Copper King Mining Company as head 
bookkeeper. He sometimes thought of the hap- 
py moment when he would hear the welcome 
news that his services had been rewarded for 


the first time by an increase in salary. 

Happily he was surprised one morning upon 
being approached by the president of the com- 
pany, who said “Smith, old man, I am going 
to give you something—I am going to give 
you a pair of shoulder braces to keen your 
whiskers from getting the books greased up.” 
—$1 prize to Jeannette Chalkley, P. 0. Box 
160, Butte, Montana, z 
A Shrewd Customer 


A young man entered a bank and addressed 
the head of the loan desk: “I’d like to nego- 
tiate a small loan,” said he. 

“Glad to accommodate,” returned the cash- 
ier. ‘“‘What security can you give?” 

“Ten thousand dollars in Liberty bonds,” 
was the answer. 

“That’s good security provided that you 
don’t want too much on it. How much do 
you want?” 

“Ten dollars,” was the modest answer. 

“Ten dollars!” ejaculated the cashier, “on 
ten thousand?” 

“That’s all I want,” insisted the young man. 

The cashier looked at him sharply, but 

without more ado made out the loan for ten 
dollars for one year, with interest at six per 
cent. His client gave therefor the ten thou- 
sand dollars in Liberty bonds; but as he was 
turning to walk away, apparently quite satis- 
fied with the transaction, the cashier called 
to him. 
“Tell me what’s back of this,” he urged. 
“There’s a nigger in the woodpile somewhere 
when a man wants only ten dollars on ten 
thousand.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “it’s like this: 
I’ve been to every bank in town and I can’t 
get a safe deposit box anywhere under five 
dollars a year. This way it costs me sixty 
cents.”—$1 prize to H. Boudin, 50 Northern 
Avenue, New York. 


FORBES 


“SOUND INVESTING” | Control Production by Graphic Methoss 
een ger © LSee-Sae The new book, Graphic Production Control, shows wy, 


by C. E. Knoeppel 
500 pages—6 x9 inches—160 charts—keratol leather 


HERE was recently completed in INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT—“the pioneer journal of management 
science’’—a series of articles by the well-known indus. 
trial 7%. BB. 
wane OF CONTENTS: engineer, Mr. C. E. Knoeppel, on graphic production 


control. 
Section II: The P 1 Side of Invest- _ ‘ ; 
_— See This series attracted wide-spread attention and was heralded by industrial 


SaS. Sees te See 8 Oe executives generally as the first authoritative contribution. on production 
control by graphic methods. 





Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard- 
earned savings of years—are wiped out daily because in- 
vestors do not know three things: (1) How to Analyze 
Values; (2) How to Understand Annual Reports; (3) 
How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered in only 
three of the thirty-seven chapters in this common- 
sense book! 


Section I 


The Use of This Book: 
Book 


<35p. 


XXXI. Investments for Banks, Trust 
Cc jes and I Com- 





Personal Side of Investing 
panies 

Investments for Realty, Industrial 
and Manufacturing Companies 

Investments for Trustees and 
Estates 

Investments for Colleges, Hospitals 
anc Other Institutions 

Investments for Business Propri- 
etors and Partners 

Investments for Professional Men 

Investments for Salaried People 

Investments for Clerks and Labor- 
ers 


We are pleased to announce that the articles have been amplified and 
published in a comprehensive book, Graphic Production Control—recently 
received from the press. In this new book, Mr. Knoeppel shows how 
production can be increased by the use of graphic methods that, in addition 
to increasing output, reduce executive fatigue. 


Classes of Securities: 
United States 

Other Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Railroad Mortgage Bonds 
Gas and Electric Light Bonds 
Equipment Trusts 

Street Railway Bonds 

Steel and Iron Bonds 

Short Term Notes 

Bank Stocks 

Railroad Junior Bonds . Investments for Women and De- 
Real Estate Bonds pendents 

Manufacturing Company Bonds 

Copper Mining Bonds Section IV: Practical Suggestions: 

Coal Company Boncs XL. Finding the Desired Security 
Irrigation Bonds XLL Selection of a Bond House 

Light and Power Preferred Stocks XLIL How and When to Buy and Sell 
Railroad Preferred Stocks XLIIL The Question of Yield 

Street Railway Preferred Stocks XLIV. Uses of Securities 


The author is generally recognized as one of the foremost industrial 
engineers of the country, and his book on increasing production will fill an 
important place as the completed and authoritative exposition of his methods, 
Secure it by mailing the following coupon—without any money. 


“Graphic Production Control” is bound in the best keratol 
nares Pe ges the highest art of the printer and 
ookbinder. e work contains more than 500 pages, meas- 

Industrial Preferred Stocks = ened - ——_ a. ures 6x9 inches, and is illustrated by 160 charts and dia- 


ern grams, printed in from one to seven colors. 
XLVII. Bond Incomes 
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Alphabetical Index 


(F. 3-19-21) 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 


299 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a copy of 
Paul Clay’s book, ‘‘Sound Investing.” 
I enclose check for $2.50; or I will 
mail payment after receipt of book 
and bill. 
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New and Revised Edition Just Off the Press ! 


When a book of business sells out four editions it must be 
out of the ordinary. This book is OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 


50 illustrations By B. C. FORBES 500 Pages 
Here you meet our modern business giants face to face, as 
B. C. Forbes met them. You can ask Edison, Patterson, Davi- 
son, Vanderlip, Eastman, Schwab, and 44 others, about their 
careers—ask how they solved the very problems you face. 
Not a common opportunity this to KNOW 50 really big men 
of our time—to study the attributes of mind and heart that 
make for LEADERSHIP. 


You Are Invited to Meet 
These Business Leaders 


You would travel 1,000 miles if 
there were no printing press to 
hear B. C. Forbes tell the intimate 
and thrilling life stories of Amer- 
ica’s fifty greatest business leaders 
—of such men as Dupont, Patter- 
son, Edison, Rockefeller, Vander- 
lip, Goethals, Douglas, Rosenwald, 
Ford, Hammond, Wilson, Keith, 
Nichols, Baker, Gary, Heckscher, 
Shedd, Eastman, Dollar, Reynolds, 
Willys, Davison, Ryan, Schwab 
and Farrell (all shown in picture 
alongside) and twenty-five others. 
Will you attend a conference of 
these leaders and hear their life 
experiences? 

You can do so by sending for a 
copy of B. C. Forbes’ great book: 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


500 Pages 6x9 Inches Price, $3 
FORBES MAGAZINE, F.3-19-21 
299 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me postpaid one copy of ‘M 
Who Are Maki America” by B. C. 


ng 
Forbes. I enclose $3.00 in payment; or 
I will mail check on receipt of book and 
bill. 


Address 


Firm & Position 














RODUCTS must be created in the 

brain of the executive before they 

can be made into commodities. 
The engineer must see the machine 
mentally, the manufacturer the 100,000 
pairs of shoes, the agent the million 
yards of cloth, before they can be 
manufactured. 


Whatever visualizes work — that 
helps the executive brain—adds to 
human effectiveness. 


Graphic Production Control makes 
the executive’s work more effective. It 
brings assistance to the point where 
assistance is most difficult to offer. To 
secure the book, on free examination, 
fill out and return the coupon below. 


Complete Table of Contents: 
‘ —~ uction. 
. Management in its Relation to Prod i 
III. Graphic Control in Warfare. _ 
IV. Graphic Control in Industry. 
V. Ideals of Graphic Production Control. 
VI. The Laws of Graphic Production Control. 
VII. Basic Considerations in Graphic Prod. Control. 
hi Prep. v3" in oo tor G. P. Control. 
‘or Introd. Graphic Production Contro’, 
X. Analysis of the Genera! Situation. 


XIV. Co-ordinating the Material Control Factors. 
XV. Equipment Control. 

XVI. Labor Control. 

XVII. Determination of Stand. Hourly Productions 
XVIII. The Control Board ‘and its Mechanism. 
XIX. Co-ordinating Elements of G. P. Control. 
XX. Use of the Contro! Mechanism in Planning. 
XXI. Auxiliary Planning Mechanisms. 


. G. P. Control in Relation to Organization 
XXIV. G. P. C. in Relation to Standardization. 
XXV. Graphic Production and the Labor Problem. 
XXVI. Pitfalls of Graphic Production Control. 
XXVIII. Economic Aspects of G. P. Control. 


Mr. L. W. Wallace, President of the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
says of Graphic Production Control: “Many phases of work are almost beyond 
comprehension until charted, when they may be easily understood. ‘Graphio Pro- 
duction Control,’ by visualizing data, shows how to contro! output through the 


use of graphic methods.” 


Send No Money 


It is impossible to describe adequately a book of this character within the limits 
of a single page. You will find a Table of Contents above, but, from the book alone, 
can you get an idea of its value to you in your work. 


Let us send you a copy, subject to your examination, to be returned within 2 
week, if you do not find it suited to your necds. 


Just fill in and mail the accompanying coupon and the book will go forward to 


you immediately, provided your order is received before the first edition is exhausted. 


Orders will be filled strictly according to the date of 


their receipt. 
Dept. 101, 


\_ INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Ploneer Journal of Management Sclence 


\, 120 W. 32nd St., New York 


FREE ~ 


@ decision than to 


“Tt is easier and quicker to SEE 
THINE it 


COUPON S\ “ina'at Sint °dtetnn 


Industrial 


\ from figures in 
Management, 


and control boards, than 
reports. 
That is why ‘graphics’ 


101 speed up production.’”” 


Dept. 
120 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


Without obligating me to 
purchase, you may send for 


Cc. 
BE. Knoeppel’s ‘‘Graphic Produc- 
tion Control,” in de luxe keratol * 
binding. 
I will either return the book within 
a week after ite receipt or send you 
$10 in full payment at my convenience 
within thirty days. 


N 


Name .. 


i baubeeihstendevcmacsie ‘eecakin. 


CONTROL 
| 


OEE ocncnsccccccarccesscerecssensasece ea 


City .... 


i 
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OU are sure to find an Aladdin Home to suit your 
iastes and pocketbook for the variety ranges from a few 
| hundred dollars to homes costing fifteen thousand 
dollars completed. They are built of the very highest quality 
lumber to be had and designed and constructed according to 
j the very highest architectural standards. They are not “‘por:- 
able,” “sectional” nor “fabricated.” They are real homes 
constructed exactly as any well-built home in your neigh- 
borhood. The Aladdin catalog gives all these details. 
f 
Aladdin Prices Greatly Reduced 
Present Aladdin prices are based on the below-cost figures. 
Rather than lose more money the great timber and lumber 
“i producers have already closed down. Aladdin cannot con- 
ms tinue very long to accept orders at present prices. It’s your 
opportunity. 
| to k re ° 
red. It makes no difference where you now live 





Other 
Aladdin 
Homes 





quickest possible time. 





BUNGALOW“ 


With Garage Complete 


FORBES 


Colonial 


we sy ta aa y 


Read the experience of Mr. G. R. Lawton, of Watkins, New 
York, who recently wrote: “In, regard to building by the Aladdin 
Readi-Cut system I would say that I am perfectly satisfied in 
every way with the material I received from the Aladdin Co. 


I have built my Aladdin house entirely myself, having only paid 
out $13 for labor for having the floors sanded with a machine 
finisher. Everything went just as the blue print showed and 
plenty of material, there was not a shortage in any of it. The 
material was a great deal better than I could get here and was 
of an even size. I do know that I could not compete with the 
Aladdin material here. I believe I have saved about $1,500 in 
building by the Aladdin method. I would not have undertaken 
to build if I had to fit all of the material myself.” 


20 Feet of Lumber from a 16 Foot Board 


The Aladdin book explains exactly how this is accomplished. Long 
before the war taught its lessons of elimination of waste in mate- 
rial and labor, the Aladdin Company had, through its wonderful 
organization and its corps of experts in every branch of home 
construction, employed every means of economical and scientific 
designing and construction to the end that the Aladdin Home 
Builder would not have to pay for a single foot of waste material. 
Send for Illustrated Book “Aladdin Homes” No. 1358. 


Your “Aladdin” Will Come from the Nearest Point in Quickest Time at 
Lowest Freight Costs 


or where you may want to build your Aladdin Readi-Cut 


Home, anywhere in the United States, a straight line, over the most direct route—assuring the lowest freight 
rate—will quickly take your Aladdin right where you want it to go. 

The Aladdin Company owns and.operates mills in Oregon, Mississippi, North Carolina and Michigan in 
the heart of the best and greatest timber regions. Your Aladdin will be manufactured at and shipped from the 
mill nearest the place where you will build your home—over the shortest route at lowest freight cost and in 


This Aladdin National Homebuilding Service saver from three days to one week, which is a big ad- 


vantage. Each mill is a complete unit and comprises complete sales, shipping, advisory and busines offices. 





The Aladdin Co., 





Wilmington, North Carolina 


Send for Illustrated Book Aladdin Homes No. 1358. 


Bay City, Michigan 


Portland, Oregon 


435 


094 | 


for the ALADDIN Catalog Toda 





Price of above includes all material for completing both buildings— 
one hundred other California bungalows, Colonial bungalows, cot- 
tages, two-story homes, and latest information on building conditions. 


ALADDIN 
SYSTEM 


Saves Labor. All the mate- 
rials are cut to fit in the 
Aladdin Mills ready to be 
nailed in place on the job. 
This saves about one-third 
of the carpenter’s wages. 


Saves Lumper. The Alad- 
din system of standardized 
cutting to fit of materials 
saves 18% waste of lumber. 
This means 18% saving on 
the cost of the lumber. 


Saves Time. You purchase 
all the materials from one 
source and they are all on 
the job ready for you when 
you want them. Your home 
is not delayed for weeks 
< months before comple- 
on, 
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Write Offices 
Nearest You 










Branches: Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


1920 High Price... .$3,033 
Present Price....... $1,858 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada The Aladdin Co. 







1920 High Price... .$4,179 


1920 High Price... .$6,493 cb s4.178 
Present Price....... J 


1920 High Price... .$4,620 
Present price....... $4,267 


Present Price....... $2,960 


1920 High Price... .$4,452 


Enclosed find stamps for 
Present Price....... $2,883 


book, “Aladdin Homes Ne 
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(A Bank within your 
own organization~ 


Ts thrifty workman is the happiest and the most The associated savings banks of New York can per- 
efficient, and is in sympathy with sound indus- meate your plant with an atmosphere of wholesome, 
trial relationships. thrifty activity. 


; You can engender a spirit of self-respect by 
You can relieve the employees of all the effort neces- initiating a savings plan which rests solely upon 
sary in building a savings bank account. the consent of the workers. 


Write for the Industrial Savings Plan of the 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION of the STATE of NEW YORK 
West 45th Street, New York Harrison H. Wheaton, Executive Manager. 








